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GUIDANCE IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


WALTER M. WALLACK and Howarp L. Briccs 


Times have changed since the phrase, “crime and punishment,” com- 
prebended the science—if it was a science—of penology. There is a new 
concern for the individual as a human being—a human being before he 
enters the prison or reformatory walls, a human being while he remains 
an inmate, a human being after he leaves, and a human being to be 
understood in relation to his social environment in all these situations. The 

uotation marks are being taken away from the word “reformatory,” at 
a in a good many instances. Especially significant is the progress that 
has been made in recognizing education as a primary and vital objective 
in the treatment of the offender. Not only education, but education as 
guidance—or guidance as education. It is still a new idea, and a newer 
one in actual practice, for the old order passes slowly. In New York 
State some remarkable educational experiments are taking place under 
enlightened leadership in the Department of Correction. Important con- 
tributions to plans and projects have been made by Governor Lehman's 
Commission . the Study of Educational Problems of Penal Institutions 
for Youth. In this article two of the men most closely associated with th 
developments present facts and suggestions that will be as vitally interesting 
to educators and guidance workers as to penologists. 


likely to be issued to the gui- activities in correctional work. Moreover, 

dance field than that which comes _ this experience has given some insight as 
from the penal institution. Today this to the trends guidance work may have to 
challenge remains almost unanswered. Of follow if it is to become effective. It is 
course, there have been sporadic attempts our purpose here to discuss some of the 
to introduce guidance philosophy and viewpoints resulting from recent experi- 
techniques into penal work, but the effort ence. 
thus far has been necessarily limited in The prisoner stands as a first-rate illus- 
scope. In the New York State penal sys- tration of what can happen to an 
tem there has recently been developed individual in the absence of social and 
some experience which indicates rather educational guidance. Many writers have 


N° MORE important challenge is definitely the need and value of guidance 
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attempted to make a type of the prisoner. 
We shall try to avoid falling into that 
error. Yet we cannot dodge the fact that 
often a prisoner is a person whose emo- 
tional training has been bad; whose men- 
tal and physical health is generally below 
par and who, in his weakened state, has 
had to face life in an environment wherein 
he could find no strengthening props. 
After all, the prisoner today is usually 
just a weaker member of the large un- 
known and uncaught criminal element of 
our population. Nearly all of us can 
agree that this criminal element represents 
the weakest point in our sgcial structure 
so far as its “human material” is con- 
cerned. The criminal, caught or uncaught, 
it is now becoming more reasonable to be- 
lieve, is most frequently an individual who 
has often needed bolstering up, not only 
at critical moments in his life, but also 
from its very beginning. Usually, there 
has been no bolstering, but, worse than 
that, the few existing props which might 
have supported the proper development 
of his behavior pattern have been uncere- 
moniously and thoughtlessly kicked out 
from under him. After such experience 
he is more than ever in need of the kind 
of guidance which will lead him into 
approved social conduct, and the kind of 
counsel which will develop his insight to- 
ward willing acceptance of such guidance. 

Richard C. Cabot, referring to a Mas- 
sachusetts reformatory inmate group of 
510 youths, wrote: ‘What sort of person 
is the average inmate? He is already a 
criminal, and comes usually from a family 
including other criminals, a large illiter- 
ate, and impoverished family, living in a 
congested city area. He is American born, 
of foreign parentage. In 60 per cent of 


the cases he comes from a broken home. 
In 80 per cent of the cases he leaves the 
home before he is 18 and begins to wan- 
der from place to place, working irregu- 
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larly for short periods at unskilled, low- 
paid jobs, which he has left school at 14 
or 15 to pick up. By his sixteenth year 
his delinquencies have begun. These boys 
have been arrested nearly four times each 
before they were sent to the reformatory.” 
The foregoing statement certainly indi- 
cates the absence of constructive social 
guidance during the developmental period 
of conduct patterns in the lives of the 
Massachusetts reformatory’s inmates 
Without doubt the same statement could 
be made with equal truth about the in- 
mates of other institutions. Furthermore. 
Dr. Cabot’s picture of these inmates sup- 
ports our contention that, objectively, gui- 
dance procedure in prisons must concern 
itself with hope for two primarily impor- 
tant outcomes: (1) the development of 
appreciations leading to acceptable social 
conduct evaluated properly in contrast 
with unacceptable social conduct; and (2) 
a pointing of the way toward attainment 
of the means or tools required for such 
conduct. With these objectives reached, 
some of the props needed by many prison- 
ers will have been provided. 


II 


To some readers the viewpoints ex- 
pressed in this article may seem too senti- 
mental. It can only be said that experience 
in dealing with prisoners shows that tem- 
pered sentiment plays an important part. 
Although we believe that there cannot be 
successful guidance of prisoners, nor per- 
haps of other people, unless the procedure 
is compounded from cold statistical facts, 
and other facts perhaps less cold; from 
intricate record forms and the other more 
or less complicated gadgets generally at- 
tached to guidance work (probably to 
make it look scientific), sentiment acts as 


*Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 
Criminal Careers. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1930, Foreword, p. xii. 
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the vital catalytic agent. If we were asked 
to suggest the “why’’ of a gross error in 
guidance work today, we would say that it 
was the consequence of too little senti- 
ment, too little seasoned, subjective judg- 
ment, and too much _pseudo-scientific 
dressing. When wise guidance workers 
really get into penal work, they will see 
that theirs is a task which must be human- 
ized, a task destined in years to come not 
to be done scientifically in the strict sense, 
but yet to be performed somewhat sympa- 
thetically or philosophically in the light 
of numerous sciences. Those who inter- 
view prisoners, study their case histories, 
talk with their relatives and friends, and 
see their former environmental settings, 
are convinced of this. 

In prisons there is little place for a gui- 
dance technique which attempts to reduce 
human personality to simple arithmetical 
terms or to complicated statistical formu- 
lac. We have seen enough to believe that 
an effective technique will be flavored 
strongly with such human qualities as 
imagination, intuition, and tempered sym- 
pathy. Of course, there will be an at- 
tempt at clinical approach for the purpose 
of gathering and weighing facts by which 
individual problems may be identified. 
Doubtless, many such derived facts could 
be called concrete and be utilized in the 
construction of very pretty graphs. But 
good guidance work will likely come as a 
result of interpretation of facts in the sim- 
ple terms of seasoned subjective judgment 
free from numerical gymnastics, and stud- 
ied in close proximity to the individual. 

The prison inmate presents some very 
definite “attitude” problems distinct and 
apart from those to be found in most gui- 
dance situations. He not only has been 
conditioned by a combination of heredity 
and environmental circumstances before 
entering the prison, but he also rapidly 
becomes institutionalized from the day 
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that he is apprehended for his first of- 
fense. In a prison, tradition is strong. 
The new prisoner is “wised up” the first 
day he enters its portals. He develops a 
strong class consciousness. The police, the 
courts, and the staff of the institution are 
on one side of the fence and he and his 
fellow prisoners are on the other. His 
only protection lies, apparently, in adher- 
ing to the code of his social group in order 
that they may collectively face a common 
enemy. He soon learns who are the 
“right guys’ and builds up a protective 
barrier of close-mouthed silence against 
the hated “stool pigeon” and “‘rat.”” Tra- 
dition rules that it is unwise for a prisoner 
to be seen talking to a prison official with 
out an inmate witness to prove that he is 
not “ratting.’’ He is told that guards are 
not to be trusted and is immediately sus- 
picious of every innovation introdu ed by 
the staff. He gives no information to the 
“enemy” which might be used against onc 
of his own group. 

He justifies his attitudes by believing 
that everyone has a “racket,” an opu 
which, unfortunately, can be backed up by 


his own intimate knowledge of crooked 


inion 


politics, business, and, in many cases, legal 
procedures. This is exemplified in the 
following comment of an inmate regard- 
ing a Crime 
“Those guys don’t want to stop crime; 
they have too soft a racket; that’s why 
Thus the criminal 


Prevention Conference: 


sentences are so long.’ 
is prone to justify himself on the assump- 
tion that the rest of the world is selfish 
and hypocritical while he is honest at least. 

The “wise” inmate therefore tries to 
do his bit as comfortably as possible, at- 
tempts to secure the most desirable prison 
jobs, and gets as much for as little effort 
as he can. That is prison tradition. 

A good example of inmate conditioning 
is found in the following outburst of con- 
fidence upon the part of a prisoner: “Those 
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intelligence tests don’t mean anything in 
prisons. After the police and the lawyers 
get through with you, a guy feels that 
everything is going to be used against him. 
You can bet I answered those questions as 
slowly and as carefully as I could; I was 
not taking any chances on being trapped. 
When I answered that question about 
which firm manufactured guns, I under- 
lined a typewriter company.” 

Not until we break through this barrier 
of defensive self-justification and mistrust 
can a real program of rehabilitation be 
started. Society is a mechanism very much 
out of gear, and the average offender 
against our laws can be saved from its 
meshes only by an honest effort to inter- 
pret the causes back of his attitudes. He 
will and does respond, in the majority of 
cases, to a sincere program of guidance. 


III 


As a case in point, let us recall a certain 
ex-prisoner with a crime record which was 
the proverbial mile in length. This rec- 
ord began almost in the days of infancy. 
Today this young ex-prisoner, whose name 
here will be John, is making good and the 
chances are more in favor of his continued 
good conduct than of reversion to former 
antisocial habits. He is standing the test 
of time. 

John was six at the time his father died 
while yet a young man and just at the 
beginning of a promising career. The 
young widow was left almost destitute 
with two small children to support, and 
John was placed in an orphanage. Here 
the mother believed her son would be 
properly trained under the guidance and 
care which she had a right to believe 
would be a good substitute for that which 
she could not herself provide. Unfor- 
tunately, when John left the orphanage 
six years later there was an aversion for 
almost everything one might hope would 
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be fostered in a boy’s mind if subjected 
to good parental care. John and other 
small boys were contaminated by a sex 
pervert among the male guardians in the 
institution; and the boys themselves found 
opportunities for frequent indulgence in 
homosexual practices. The sordidness of 
this situation appeared to be effective very 
directly in the development of other im- 
proper attitudes in John’s mind, patticu- 
larly toward religion and feminine asso- 
ciations. 

Another detrimental condition in the 
orphanage was the insufficient quantity 
and quality of its food. It was rather easy, 
however, under the loose system of super- 
vision which prevailed, for a lad with 
John’s bold spirit to steal extra quantities 
from the storeroom. In time he was at- 
tracted toward possibilities of foraging 
outside the orphanage. His interest in 
thievery was thus developed. He tended 
always to make such activity more inter- 
esting and to require a bolder action. 
John discovered that he possessed marked 
cleverness with his hands. He could draw 
well and he was a good penman. Also he 
could tell a good story and became an 
expert liar. These abilities became useful 
to him and his companions in many ways. 
John’s prestige rose. He learned to forge 
notes and passes, and his developing skill 
in lying and cheating became a source of 
great personal satisfaction. Among his 
companions he became something of a 
“big shot.” By the time John was twelve 
years of age he was well skilled in a 
variety of vices and took pride in his 
expertness in their practice. 

Discipline in the orphanage always 
took negative forms. “Thou Shalt Not’ 
was the constant challenge held before 
the boys, and they were inspired to play 
a game to beat the rules. Whenever there 
was punishment it usually took the form 
of some physical cruelty with frequent 
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A BOY AND HIS FRIEND, THE SUPERINTENDENT 


HESE pictures were all taken in a reformatory. They look as if they might 

have been taken ina school. That is the Elmira idea. There is going forward 
at Elmira Reformatory in New York a most interesting and significant experi- 
ment which is part of a projected educational program tor the penal system of the 
state. The “experiment” has already proved its worth. The “projected pro- 
gram” is already under way—at Elmira, where the inmates are boys and voung 
men ranging in age from 16 to 25 years of age; at the Wallkill Medium Security 
Prison; at Clinton Prison, Sing Sing, and elsewhere. The principle underlying 
the Elmira plan is that of individual training and guidance in place of mass 
treatment. In the picture on this page the superintendent is seen talking things 


over with a new boy. In the last picture the placement class is in session. In 


between the boys are shown learning useful trades by doing. 
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beatings. In addition, there was compul- 
soty memorization of long Biblical pas- 
sages and essays on morals. Culprits had 
to remain for long periods in grotesque 
ositions while their diet was restricted. 
Nearly all of the teachers and supervisors 
in the orphanage were women. Some- 
how John gained the impression that they 
were intensely religious, for he said that 
they were so interested in saving their 
own souls that they gave little thought 
to those of their charges. Disciplinary 
infractions never came to their attention 
unless they occurred under their very 
noses. In this situation the human quality 
of love that all young boys need did not 
exist. There was no sympathy—no gui- 
dance. As time went on, John accumu- 
lated a large collection of bad marks and 
the stamp of an incorrigible trouble 
maker. 

During this time John did not lose all 
contact with his mother. However, upon 
her infrequent visits he never had an op- 
portunity to talk with her alone. Moreover, 
she was engrossed in her own struggle 
to survive and perhaps that circum- 
stance helped to weaken the mother-son 
relationship which was a natural outcome 
of John’s institutionalized life. But John 
hated the orphanage and finally, as his 
mother’s economic situation had improved 
somewhat, he persuaded her to take him 
to her home. His defiance of authority 
in the orphanage prevented any regrets 
because of his leaving. 

Away from the orphanage John found 
himself in a strange world. His new 
companions recognized certain differences 
between him and themselves. Conse- 
quently, they “took him for a ride’”” many 
times—long, painful rides they were too. 
He had learned to use his fists in the or- 
phanage. This talent, put to use in re- 
taliation, soon isolated him from the 
companionship of his new acquaintances 
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and intensified the dislike which his 
teachers in the public schools soon devel- 
oped for him because of his “problem 
child conduct.” 

John’s public school career did not last 
long. He was as little appreciated in this 
environment as he was in the orphanage. 
There was no attempt by any teacher to 
develop a sympathetic understanding of 
John’s problems. They stamped him as 
an enemy and treated him as such. If 
IQ’s mean anything, his native intelli- 
gence was higher than average. In later 
years he said that he had always felt that 
he possessed more ability to accomplish 
things than many of the other children. 
Also, he stated that he always possessed 
a strong desire for accomplishment. How- 
ever, his habits of conduct, his failure to 
get along with companions or teachers, 
the disapproval which came to him from 
all persons save those of his own kind, 
prevented the kind of accomplishment 
which would have resulted in “social ap- 
proval.”” In comparison with those chil- 
dren whose conduct was approved, John 
saw himself stamped as inferior. But in 
introspection he stubbornly refused to 
admit that he really was inferior. An 
emotional conflict was the inevitable out- 
come. 

Perhaps without intending to do so, 
John finally began an attempt to prove 
to himself that he was not inferior. His 
conduct pattern, already well formed, 
shaped his course. All sorts of crooked 
jobs followed; forgeries, holdups, and de- 
sertion from the irksome discipline of the 
army. Wine, women, and gambling pro- 
vided interesting divertisement. A serious 
love affair, resulting in an unhappy mar- 
riage, served further to make women 
repulsive to John. 

In John’s case-history folder there is 
recorded a complex variety of measure- 
ments, observations, and suggestions, most 
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of which have lain dormant all along. 
Nowhere in the folder is there evidence 
of warm personal contact. Only the chill 
of some austere examining official is felt 
in that collection of observations. Physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, psychologists, teachers, 
guidance officers, and institutional officials 
were all willing to look at John for the 
purpose of giving an opinion, but none 
ever attempted to personalize his sug- 
gestions by dealing sympathetically and 
directly with the lad. 

One institutional psychiatrist made a 
statement about John which was some- 
thing like this: “This psychopathic in- 
dividual dominated by a feeling of in- 
feriority was driven into the compensatory 
action which was his crime. His craving 
for power led him at a point of a gun to 
rob a driver of his car, then to tear madly 
along the highway, committing the hold- 
ups for which he was arrested.” It might 
be of some point to add that John claimed 
that he was gloriously drunk when he 
engaged in this escapade; otherwise, he 
would not have been apprehended. 

While John listened to the music he 
had to pay the fiddler. He did his “bits” 
in a variety of reformatories and prisons. 
During this time he took advantage of 
whatever opportunity there was for read- 
ing. He especially liked works on philos- 
ophy and treatises on psychology. With- 
out guidance in connection with his read- 
ing, he became a very inadequate and 
less than half-baked philosopher, placing 
peculiar interpretations upon the psycho- 
logical information he had absorbed. 
Nevertheless, John’s reading created some 
sort of readiness for the self-examination 
which occurred later and which had much 
to do with the reshaping of his course. 
While in institutions he studied drafting 
and engineering with considerable suc- 
cess and much interest. During periods 

of freedom in the outside world he some- 
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times found employment as a draftsman, 

One day he entered an_ institution 
where a wise official able to weigh al] 
the scientific observations made about 
John utilized them in a humanized series 
of contacts. This official came to be the 
rock to which prisoner John attached him. 
self. By this time John’s attitudes and 
habits of action were definitely formed 
He was cynical and without faith in per. 
sons of social institutions and customs 
He was particularly antagonistic toward 
the religious faith of his fathers, doctors, 
the law and its officials, reformers—both 
professional and amateur—and women; 
in fact, anyone or anything meeting with 
social approval. These antagonisms de- 
veloped more or less as a natural conse- 
quence and were perhaps compensatory 
They served as a “front” used to cover 
up a full measure of dissatisfaction with 
a life full of disappointments—a life 
which John wanted to understand but 
could not. Another unfortunate circum: 
stance which helped to contribute to 
John’s impractical attitudes was the fact 
that in a surreptitious manner he had 
gained access to his case history folder 
He knew all that was said about him and 
had memorized the fancy labels applied 
to him there. 

John came into contact with his help- 
ful prison friend during the progress of 
some institutional work in which both 
were interested. The prison official was at- 
tracted by John’s ability and the glimpses 
of personality which he revealed at un- 
guarded moments, and accordingly made 
a study of the case record. By degrees 
he gained John’s admiration, respect, and 
confidence and induced him to talk 


frankly about himself. He interpreted 
much of the psychology John had read. 
Finally, since John liked to write, he 
petsuaded him to write the story of his 
life. John thought perhaps he might 
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publish this story, but the prison official 
was not particularly concerned about that. 
He only wanted the writing to be a de- 
vice which would help John interpret im- 
partially all of the circumstances of his 
life he had thus far failed to understand. 
This writing task served further as a de- 
vice to be used by John’s counselor in 
developing further conversations. Many 
incidents came out which otherwise might 
not have been mentioned but which were 
important. Social institutions were inter- 
preted for John. The religious counselor 
did his bit. Educational workers in the 


| institution gave opportunities for wider 


experience in the development of John’s 
technical skill. The psychiatrist took a 
personal interest and helped John discard 
some of the peculiar interpretations he 
had placed upon his own conduct. Other 


| officials, at the suggestion of John’s coun- 


selor, helped in a similar manner. The 
whole process was one of reorientation 
calculated to give insight which would 
result in a desire for acceptable social 
living while developing the skills required 
for such living. 

Since his release from prison the last 
time John has married a splendid woman 
of good character. He has a family of his 
own. He is imbued with desire to give 
his children such opportunities as he him- 
self missed. His skill as a draftsman is 
earning a living for himself and his 
family. He has invented a very useful 
device. The talents which once served 
John in his career of crime have been 
turned to constructive purpose. Since 
his release he has made a sincere effort 
to work out a new scheme of life for 
himself with the assistance of an intelli- 
gently human parole officer. He has never 
hesitated to put his foot back on the “old 
tock” which he found in prison whenever 
he has felt himself slipping. Whenever 
he faces a new crisis he still relies upon 
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the counsel and guidance of the prison of- 
ficer who first helped him to untangle his 
problems. Apparently, John is gaining 
strength because his calls for counsel are 
becoming less frequent and there has ac- 
cumulated more and more evidence point- 
ing unmistakably toward his ultimate 
success, 

It is significant that nearly all of the 
few cases of genuine reform of prisoners 
that the writers have yet seen have been 
based more than anything else upon the 
kind of guidance that this young man had. 
In each instance there has been someone 
in the prison who could do a more or less 
intelligent job of getting under the skin 
of the prisoner and from that beginning 
guide him toward the future. Of course 
there are many implications arising from 
the circumstances that we have described, 
such as those for the training of prisoners. 
One needs only to point out here that 
effective guidance must be concerned with 
a personalized technique. 


IV 


In developing the prison guidance pro- 
gram, account must be taken of the insti- 
tutional service objectives. The most im- 
portant of these seem to be: (1) the social 
reorientation of the inmate for successful 
participation in modern community life 
after release; and, (2) his vocational re- 
habilitation in order that he may exist as 
a self-maintaining member of the com- 
munity group in spite of whatever limit- 
ing conditions his status as an ex-prisoner 
may imply. 

The attainment of these two objectives 
requires in the institutional picture a va- 
riety of specialized services. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss these services here except 
incidentally in connection with the prob- 
lem of prison organization for guidance. 

A first step in organization is the selec- 
tion of a proper person to serve as a gui- 
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dance director. He should be an individ- 
ual whose personal characteristics are fav- 
orable to the establishment of rapport be- 
tween himself and the prisoners and the 
institutional staff. He ought to be thor- 
oughly trained in personnel work. He 
must know all of the techniques, both 
good and bad, now commonly employed 
in guidance work. His thinking cannot 
be confined to social guidance, vocational 
guidance, or any other specific element of 
the whole guidance task, but must em- 
brace all elements of it. He should have 
deep insight into medical science, mental 
science, social science, and particularly 
educational techniques, but he had better 
be careful to avoid becoming a scientist 
himself. Or perhaps one should say that 
he may know in his own mind that he is 
really a scientist of the first water, but 
should be free from any of the earmarks 
likely to gain for himself the appellation 
of “scientist” from his associates. It 
would be well if he were the type of per- 
son whom the prisoner would know as 
“Dad” rather than “Doctor.” 

The guidance director’s mind should 
be a veritable blotter when it comes to 
soaking up all that is taking place or exists 
in the modern world outside prison walls. 
He should be a genius and ingenious in 
translating his knowledge into patterns 
that will fit the complex problems that 
prisoners represent. He should be able 
to understand any prisoner's actual and 
potential positions in society, to evaluate 
them, and to suggest the modus operandi 
for carrying the individual prisoner from 
the actual to the potential. Therefore our 
guidance director must also be a first-rank 
trainer rather more than an educator. He 


will need the assistance of a staff, the 
members of which are nearly as competent 
as himself, but who may be specialists in 
specific elements of guidance, as, for ex- 
ample, the vocational field. 
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He must be expert in coordinating staf 
work—in part, so that the danger of spe. 
cialists in the picture, particularly those 
who like to deal with “concrete” facts 
will be minimized. The director ought to 
be the person who will be most helpful 
in suggesting the paths that institutional 
services should follow. The number of 
assistants he will need will, of course, b¢ 
governed largely by the size of the institu- 
tional population. There is not enough 
experience yet for indicating a proper ratio 
between guidance workers and prisoner; 
This ratio must be worked out in terms 
of the extent of guidance work, training 
of institutional staff for assistance, and 
available institutional services. 

It is important to inquire where such 
guidance personnel as has just been sug 
gested can be found. The answer is that 
training for the kind of guidance service 
needed in prisons will produce it. We 
have already seen men at work in some of 
our prisons who do not fall far short of 
our expectations. True enough, many of 
these, like Topsy, have just grown. We 
might name a half dozen old-line prison 
guards who could easily have been trained 
at one time to become ideal guidance 
workers. 

A further step in organizing the prison 
guidance program is concerned with train- 
ing of the institutional personnel. The 
prison guard stands in a strategic position 
with reference to prisoner guidance. This 
official can do a great deal toward making 
or unmaking the guidance program. He 
is in close constant contact with prisoners. 
He is their chaperon both day and night. 
He hears their grumblings, and knows 


their aches and pains, as well as their 


brighter moments, at times when they are 
most likely to be themselves. The gui- 
dance director must participate in train- 
ing of guards, therefore, to the extent of 
giving them proper concepts and attitudes 
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regarding their work. They must also be 
given instruction in the actual techniques 
of handling men or, better still, in deal- 
ing with the personality types restrained 
by prison walls. 


Where a guidance program is in effect, 
it is assumed that it will function in a 
situation in which there prevails a definite 
policy, as well as some adequate means, 
for prisoner training. We believe that 
effective results are obtained only when 


| all training and other services are inte- 


grated purposefully toward a defined ob- 
jective. We do have prisons in which 
there exists such policy and definition, and 
where these are being constantly remade 
or reformed through regular staff meet- 
ings. The guidance director must vig- 
orously weave his philosophy and his 
procedures into these meetings. The ad- 
ministrative staff in particular must be the 
He is the watch- 
dog who should see that there is continu- 
ous analysis of industrial, maintenance, 
and service functions for the purpose of 
organizing and reorganizing training ac- 
tivities and materials toward the free 
community situations in which prisoners 
will ultimately find themselves. 
Individual case histories of prisoners 
must be developed to serve as source ma- 
terial most useful to the initial stages of 
the guidance effort. If these histories are 
limited in scope, inaccurate, or difficult 
to synthesize and abstract, they will be of 
little value. However, if they are built 
up with due regard for the kinds of quan- 
titative and qualitative information needed 
in guidance and counseling, they will be 
invaluable. In fact, without such case 
histories, guidance cannot be the plotting 
of a course for a prisoner, nor can coun- 
seling be an effort to develop his insight 
into the nature of that course and the 
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reasons for its choice. Anyone who at- 
tempts to say definitely at this time what 
information should be in a case history is 
likely to limit its usefulness. It should be 
as complete as human ingenuity can make 
it for the purpose of giving a total pic- 
ture of its subject and the forces that have 
acted upon the development of his be- 
havior pattern. Case histories can never 
be too long, but they can be barren and 
unwieldy. Too often they are thought 
of as manila folders in blotter 
sheets, probation, parole, psychiatric, and 
many other reports are collected as stuffing 
for filing cases. 

When the guidance officer has a good 
case history in his hands, he is partially 
and helpfully prepared for the subsequent 
personal contact that is most likely to 
count for something. There is no quicker 
way to gain the respect and confidence of 
a prisoner (or anyone else) than to let 
him learn, without seeming to do so, that 
another knows more about him than he 
knows about himself. In such a situation 
he is disarmed. His “front’’ melts away. 
He develops a desire to become attached 
to the person in whose wisdom and fair- 
ness he can believe. He knows “phonies” 
well because he has been one himself, and 
likewise have most of his friends. Let 
the person who possesses enough wisdom 
to accept the responsibility of guiding a 
prisoner place himself in position to have 
his wisdom respected if he would have 
his counsel heeded. 

At Elmira Reformatory the procedure 
for inmate guidance is being developed 
in a way which promises splendid out- 
comes. The whole emphasis in this in- 
stitution is being directed toward the 
individual inmate. This is a new philos- 
ophy for Elmira and a pioneer attempt 
to make such philosophy practical. A 
newly admitted inmate is in quarantine 
during the first thirty days of his incar- 
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ceration. During this period his case 
history is brought up to date and studied 
thoroughly by institutional officials. The 
inmate is also interviewed by key officials 
in the institution who will have anything 
to do with his welfare. During the quar- 
antine period he receives individual and 
group instruction with reference to the 
aims of the institution and the opportuni- 
ties offered. He is tried out in the school 
to see further what his training needs are. 
He is taken about the institution by an 
officer who explains the vocational op- 
portunities provided. The important out- 
come of this procedure is that the inmate 
becomes an individual who is considered 
in the light of his own needs, who is 
known to officials as a person and not as 
a number, and whose career in the in- 
stitution is a matter of personal concern 
to persons designated with responsibility 
for his training and progress. A wide 
variety of training opportunities is af- 
forded by the new Elmira program and 
every effort is made to fit these oppor- 
tunities to the needs of inmates. Knowing 
the inmates personally, humanly, and in- 
timately is the prime consideration here, 
and all techniques and devices are in- 
cidental to this purpose. 


VI 


The functional device through which 
the guidance worker may attain many of 
his objectives is the institutional classifica- 
tion or assignment committee. The 
policy, character, and procedure of such 
committees are as varied among different 
institutions as the colors of Joseph's coat. 
Without attempting to say very much here 
about what classification policy ought to 
prevail, who should classify, or who 
should make institutional assignments, we 
rest on the fact that in each, prison some 
person or some committee makes institu- 
tional assignments. The guidance func- 


tion must operate as closely as possibi 
with the making of assignments. Th 
closer this relationship, the more likely 
is that guidance objectives will | 
reached. 

For best results there should be a clas. 
sification committee composed of at leas 


the following: guidance director, chief | 


physician, chief psychiatrist, chief psychol- 
ogist, chief sociologist, superintendent o/ 
industries, director of education, chap- 
lains, record clerk, and the principal keep- 
er (warden, or such other officer as may 
be designated to make assignments). Ii 
is possible that it would be advantageous, 
for special reasons, to include certain 
other key officials as members of the as. 
signment board. It is assumed that the 
classification committee will be provided 
with complete case histories, and that new 
inmates will have passed through a te- 
ceiving routine organized to facilitate 
proper classification. When the board 
meets to make assignments, all interview- 
ing of men to be classified should have 
been completed and all pertinent infor- 
mation abstracted from each case by the 
guidance group. 

The dominant voice on the classifica- 
tion board should be that of the guidance 
director. With the information he has 
received about each prisoner from all 
sources including examinations, inter- 
views, case workers, and the like, he 
should be ready to advise the board as 
to a proper assignment for every inmate. 
The assignment must, of course, be made 
purposeful for treatment. Then the in- 
mate’s need of treatment, as revealed by 
classification procedure, will be the domi- 
nant factor in determining his place in 
institutional routine. And the nature of 
routine is of necessity determined by the 
institution’s adequacy for providing mod- 
ern treatment. Admittedly, very much of 
the treatment will be training of some 
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kind or education in the broadest mean- 
ing of that term. The officer in 
charge of assignment is usually the 
warden or principal keeper. As insti- 
tutions afe mow organized for ad- 
ministration it is too much to hope that 
assignments will be made directly by the 
guidance director. For the present, it is 
best that he sit as a member of a board 
which will follow his recommendations 
closely. The chief reason for organizing 
a board to consider cases may be psy- 
chological, since the guidance director and 
principal keeper ought to have assimi- 
lated the preliminary details and be ready 
to act by the time assignments are made. 
The board in session does constitute a 
safeguard in making assignments, how- 
ever, since it is in position to check deci- 
sions. Further, the classification board 
should not limit its activity to assignment 
making. It is just as important to fol- 


| low the progress of an inmate after as- 


low-up 


signment as it is to see that he is proper- 
ly assigned in the beginning. For fol- 
p work the classification board 
should sit regularly as a board of review. 

The counseling function of the gui- 
dance group is of utmost importance. 
Here again, it is a case of knowing the 
inmates. Counseling comes naturally in 
the follow-up work, and must be relat- 
ed to the situation into which the pris- 
oner will be released upon completion of 
his sentence. In counseling, knowing in- 
mates, and following them through the 
daily routine, the guard and other offi- 
cials, as already suggested, play an impor- 
tant part. The guard must know within 
reasonable limits the personal problems 
of the inmates he supervises, if he is to 
cooperate intelligently toward the attain- 
ment of individual inmate objectives. 
This implies, of course, well trained and 
intelligent guards. Moreover, it implies 
a different type of organization for super- 
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vision from that now commonly employed. 
Something like the practical system once 
developed in Germany for the segrega- 
tion and supervision of inmates by desig- 
nated officials who constantly supervised 
the same group of inmates might be de- 
sirable. 

The many various tests and measure- 
ments of intelligence, mechanical apti- 
tude, performance ability, attitudes, 
quantitative and qualitative achievement 
in general education (informational and 
operative) have place in the guidance 
scheme to the extent that such data are 
proved by experience to be valid. The 
contributions of the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist to the prison guidance pro- 
gram can be very valuable, but their work 
is only supplemental. Today in institu- 
tional work there is a tendency to center 
guidance effort in these two specialists. 
Usually, this is not a situation for which 
they themselves are to be held responst- 
ble, but the tendency is to be deplored. 

The utilization of “finding” or “try- 
out” classes, through the general shop 
or through rotation among existing shops, 
presents possibilities as a further medium 
for guidance before assignment to a spe- 
cific vocational course. The relative val- 
ues of tryout procedures will only be de- 
termined after careful research into the 
results obtained. 

There is a great need for carefully de- 
vised and standardized institutional rec- 
ord forms. There should be considerable 
research and study of the whole question 
of case-history techniques. Complete and 
yet easily understood records and reports 
are necessary in order that the education- 
al diagnostician may prescribe intelligent- 
ly. A psychiatrist should not so word his 
report that it can be understood only by 
another psychiatrist. Essential to the gut- 
dance program is a constant follow-up 
and check on inmate progress. This fe- 
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quires the development of a perpetual 
inventory-record device which should fol- 
low the inmate through institutional 
training and parole. Such a device would 
facilitate checking up throughout training, 
and make available details as to the suc- 
cess of training after release of the pris- 
oner. 
Vil 

What we have said here about the de- 
velopment of guidance work in prisons 
may be heresy so far as prison and school 
traditions are concerned. But the problem 
is new and difficult and doomed to fail of 
solution unless a procedure is constructed 
within the actual situation and is free 
from the trammels of timeworn custom. 
Effective guidance in prisons is bound to 
be far more than the simple matter of 
accumulating information, keeping 
ords, and making reports. It involves all 
this and, in addition, the complicated 
factors of human relationships condi- 
tioned by the complex casual phenomena 
back of criminal behavior. 

The work of rehabilitating the con- 
victed criminal does not stop with the 
prison. He needs more than guidance, 
training, and assistance in getting a job. 
He needs firm yet sympathetic help in 
making after-release adjustments to job, 
neighborhood, and society. The best 
training techniques and educational prac- 
tices are no more than preparation for 
the transition from institutional life to 
community life. 

Prison industry at present organized 
offers an obstacle to the training of pris- 
oners. That it should not be an obstacle 
but an aid in training is certainly evident. 
The difficulty now lies in the fact that the 
primary objective of prison industry is the 
production of goods for profit without 
thought for the improved production 
which could result if linked with a recog- 
nized program of vocational education. 


Certainly there is little thought today in 
the management of prison industry for 
the social outcomes to which industry 
should contribute in the training of pris. 
oners. Perhaps this situation is due to the 
fact that generally there is no person con- 
cerned in the management of prison in. 
dustry who has the amount of educationa! 
training and vision which could easily 
shape these industries for greater social 
contribution in the rehabilitation of pris. 
oners. A competent guidance director in 
any prison could be given authoritative 
relationship to the management of prison 
industries for the purpose of developing 
them for training as well as produc. 
tion. After all, there is no economic 
or social justification for the existence of 
prison industries out of relationship to a 
direct and important contribution to 
training. A competent guidance director 
would plan prison industry and produc- 
tion in the light of employment possi- 
bilities for inmates after release and 
would have authority to help inmates into 
employment for which they had been 
trained. 

The problems to be met and solved in 
the average prison before effective gui- 
dance can result are many. Likewise, 
they are varied and complicated. At pres- 
ent the whole organization of the aver. 
age prison is shaped toward ends which 
differ much from our guidance objectives. 
There must be new definitions of policy 
with new procedures leading toward new 
objectives. The barrier of threadbare tra- 
dition blocks the way at every turn. Pub- 
lic attitudes, staff attitudes, inmate atti- 
tudes, all cast a shadow on the picture 
Prison executives, however well inten- 
tioned, are handicapped by a lack of 
funds, trained personnel, understanding 
and intelligent sympathy from public and 
press. The old fear-complex still prevails 
in dealing with the prisoner—not only 
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fear of him but also fear of being ac- 
cused of coddling him. Many prison offi- 
cials are still confused when they attempt 
to distinguish among coddling, punish- 
ment, and treatment, while the public 
scarcely worries about these distinctions. 
But a light which bids fair to burn 
brightly has been kindled. 

If through a program of education 
and social guidance in combination with 
genuine opportunities for social and vo- 


cational education in the prison, success- 
ful rehabilitation can be accomplished, 
prison sentences shortened, and second 
offenses reduced, the savings to society 
will more than reward the effort and ex- 
penditure required for such accomplish- 
ment. Who knows the economic cost of 
crime? One shrewd guess made by Reeve 
in 1931 was 18 billion dollars annually. 
Certainly, the social and moral cost of 
crime is incalculable. 


SOLVING THE YOUTH PROGRAM 


The youth problem is only one segment of our whole national dilem- 
ma and like the other segments we know very little about it. Nor have 
we any real plan as to how we shall get out of our dilemma . . . 
Nevertheless we must organize our society so that people will be given 
opportunities rather than blank walls and stagnation and exploitation . . . 
As a prerequisite of genuine democracy, economic justice must accompany 


justice... 


There are many obstacles to overcome. Not the 


east of these is the stubborn belief in /aissez-faire. Underlying this 
er is the postulate that human beings are mere commodities and 


should 


treated as such . . . As against such a doctrine we must afhirm 


our —— belief in the intrinsic worth of human personality. For 
it is this fundamental and enduring belief which underlies the Republic, 


and which brought the government to give assistance to the needy and 
unemployed. And it is this fundamental and enduring belief in the value 
of human ality which should unite us all in our efforts to raise 
young people to that position where they are neither privileged nor under- 
privileged—AUBREY WILLIAMS, Executive Director, National Youth 
Administration, as quoted in Survey Graphic. 
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PLAIN TALK TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 
What a President Should Tell Them About Vocations 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


This may be an imaginary address, since it contains the counsel which the 
writer, who is not a college president, believes that a college president 
should give to his students. As the chances are that the Die oo would 
not find time to give this counsel to his students in individual conferences, 
and since it is the kind of advice and suggestion that should not be con- 
fined to the confidences of the closet, the article takes the form of an im- 
aginary address to the whole student body. “Imaginary” in one sense, 
yes; perhaps even in the sense that very few college presidents ever 
do talk to their students after this fashion. But in content the address 
is eminently practical and realistic. It deals with the responsibility of 
thinking about, and choosing, and preparing for occupations in a far from 
imaginary world. And not only with vocational matters, but with life 
values which are inevitably associated with these matters. So here a 
college president talks to his students as they have a right to be talked 


to—and as their parents have a right to expect him to do. 


ITH all the reason in the world, 

the college student of today is 
very likely to say, “I am not so much in- 
terested in the methods of choosing a 
career as I am in getting that job after I 
have chosen it. I will take care of the 
choosing if you will do the providing.” 
Unquestionably the student is right and 
indubitably society must do the providing. 
No nation can survive with ten, twelve, 
fourteen million idle. Somebody must do 
something about it. The government, in 
various ways, is trying to do that some- 
thing. If you will concede for the moment 
that, like yourselves, I would reform the 
politics and economics that are making 
life hard for you, and if you will also 
concede that when you graduate, you will 
have to make the best of the world as 
you find it, perhaps you will allow me to 
direct my major effort toward the second 
problem (which is the one you—and I— 
can really do something about) and then 


let me make one or two timid suggestions 
as to what kind of world I should prefer 
you to live in. 

This whole business of choosing a vo- 
cation can be simplified, in theory at least, 
if we will think through the process of 
choosing any other activity with which 
we are vitally concerned. Let us get right 
down to the place where we are—Exmoor 
College. Somehow or other events have 
so shaped themselves that you are spend- 
ing four of the most important years of 
your life in this college. How did you 
choose this particular institution of learn- 
ing? I know what some of you are say- 
ing right now. “J didn’t do the choosing. 
I was sent.” Well, that happens with 
jobs, too. The fact is that most of what 
goes by the name of “choosing,” whether 
it involves colleges, groceries, wives, of 
patent medicines, is really not choosing 
at all, but the ultimate result of a com- 
plexity of rumors, hunches, whims, acci- 
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dents, compulsions, even deceptions which 
we try to cover up by some such phrase 
as, “In my best judgment. .. .” That is 
the point of this talk. It is an attempt to 
resolve this complex into a rational pro- 
cedure, to put it on a common-sense basis. 

To begin with, you must know what 
you like, or, to put it another way, you 
must know what kind of person you are, 
and what kind of things pleases that kind 
of person. Then, if you are to make a 
choice, you must know a good deal about 
the various things from which that choice 
must be made. Now there are a great 
many colleges and each one differs from 
the others. How did you settle upon 
Exmoor? In the first piace, a great deal 
of casual information happened to come 
your way. So-and-so said this and So-and- 
so said that. Aunt Lucy said it was swell 
and Bill Brown said it was terrible. “I 
read in the newspaper that Exmoor... . 
I know a fellow. . . . Did you see that 
Exmoor lacrosse team? .. ."”. And so on 
and so on. And it is quite likely that 
some of you went no further than that. 
And here you are. 

I imagine that most of you are not 
entirely casual by nature and that you 
took some pains to conduct a more or less 
loosely planned campaign of inquiry 
among your high school teachers, your 
friends, and especially among graduates 
of various colleges. (I am not forgetting 
the fact that all this time your parents 
were probably eagerly inquiring on their 
own account, but I assume that you were 
cooperating, unless, as sometimes happens, 
you were waging continuous warfare.) 
You were interviewing people who knew 
or who you thought knew. You were 
systematizing your casualness. 

But if you were a little more vitally 
concerned with your future you probably 
sent for the catalogs of a dozen or more 
colleges. Maybe you came across a little 
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book such as Halle’s Which College? 
and you studied this information from 
various angles, depending upon what kind 
of person you happen to be. Some would 
be anxious to find out the special op- 
portunities for study and others special 
opportunities for leisure or for sport. 
Some would be primarily interested in 
the cost and others with the living con- 
ditions. Still others would note the pos- 
sibilities of social expansion or the out- 
lets for extracurricular activities. You 
would be combing the “‘literature of the 
subject." You would be a student of 
colleges. 

On the principle that seeing is believ- 
ing, probably some of you, not many, 
visited a few colleges to “look them 
over.”” You wanted to see for yourself. 
I doubt whether you attended any of the 
classes or had any opportunity to size up 
the faculty, but at any rate you learned 
whether the pictures of the campus were 
better than the reality and whether the 
common eating place was a dining salon 
or a mess hall. Of course, you might 
have spent two or three days in the 
classes, but that would have been a more 
or less extraordinary, if not unheard of, 
procedure. 

Now, finally, you are here. Next year 
some of you will not be here. In every 
college the sophomore class is smaller 
than the freshman. Some of you will 
drop out. You will go to other colleges 
or schools or to work or will stay at home. 
You will have tried out the institution and 
will have found it unsuited to your 
capacities, interests, or resources. But most 
of you will stay on. You will have learned 
that you chose the greatest college in the 
world, or just a good college, or a place 
that might be worse. In any case it will 
meet your needs as well as any other 
institution that is available to you. 

So you will have exhausted the means 
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of learning which lead to choosing— 
hearsay, testimony, literature, observation, 
and experience. 

Make still another application of this 
procedure. How would you, or how did 
you choose the form of sport in which 
you indulge? A little hearsay, a little 
testimony, a little literature, a good deal 
of observation, and then tryout experi- 
ence. If you liked rough and tumble and 
cherished the glory of an “injury,”” then 
football was your game, but if you craved 
precision and finesse and a freedom from 
personal encounter, you chose tennis. 
Experience showed you what you could do 
and you probably liked what you were 
good at. In other words, you based your 
choice upon interest and capacity. Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher has developed this 
idea most delightfully from the point of 
view of society. “If Occupations Were 
Athletics” is the title of her article in 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine for June, 1933. 

Consider the ordinary director of physical 
training in a college. He wants, and so does 
everybody, to get the best performance out 
of the material coming in. (This is of 
course what society wants, out of the ma- 
terial coming in.) Watch the coach survey- 
ing each incoming freshman. Is he consid- 
ering the boy's father’s income, or his moth- 
er's influence or lack of it, as alas! would 
be done in considering whether to put him 
to truck-gardening or to handling other 

ple’s money in a bank? No, he is unique- 
y occupied in considering the boy himself, 
and what he can do best with the outfit na- 
ture has given him. The thin, long-legged, 
big-barreled boy—it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference whether his father is a railroad pres- 
ident or a grocer—must of course go on the 
running team. The stocky, powerful, broad- 
shouldered heavyweight may or may not 
come from eminent parents; he belongs on 
the football squad. It would be painful for 
him if he were set at acrobatic tumbling in 
which — joints and a highly developed 
sense of balance are essentials (just as it 


is painful for many a boy with a gift for 


mechanics to be set at account-keeping or 
salesmanship, as he often is). But it is not 
at all for his sake that the coach keeps him 
out of a form of exercise he could never do 
well and puts him into another that will be 
congenial. It is for the good of college ath. 
letics in general. 


And so, of course, the placement of the 
individual in the occupation for which he 
is best fitted is not only for the good of 
the individual but for the good of society 
at large. 


II 


There is nothing mysterious about this 
matter of choosing an occupation. It in- 
volves the same processes as the choosing 
of any other activity in this world. Lots of 
common sense. Thoughtful self-analysis. 
Considerable self-activity. An inquisitive 
spirit. All the elements that a good educa- 
tion should develop in the individual. 
Which leads to the questions, Why should 
we become particularly concerned about 
it? Why this talk? Why vocational coun- 
selors? Why the perplexity of the student 
who asks, What can I do? What shall | 
do? The fact of the matter is that the 
choice of an occupation is one of those 
things that more often than not is deter- 
mined by chance, or by emotion, or by a 
third uninterested party, as is the case in 
that other supreme choice, of wife or 
husband. All this need not be so, as | 
hope to show you. 

A little while back I spoke of the 
necessity of knowing what kind of per- 
son you are and then dropped that phase 
of the discussion because I had to face 
the fact that in choosing a college the 
major stress is laid upon the quality of 
the college rather than upon the student 
himself or herself. I was concerned with 
what you had probably actually done, 
whereas now I am concerned with what 
you ought to do if your next step is to 
catty you in the right direction. So 
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it is of paramount importance that you 
know yourself, your interests, and capa- 
cities. What do you /ike to do and what 
can you do? It would be the easiest thing 
in the world to discover these if you 
could try out every occupation for which 
you had a fancy, but obviously that is an 
impossible thing to do. There will be tre- 
mendous variations and varieties. One 
simple common-sense way is to probe 
your memory for all the things you have 
done in the past because you liked to do 
them. What games did you play, what 
toys or machines did you make, what 
stories or poems did you write, what in- 
struments did you play—even, what 
dreams did you dream—such as would 
throw light upon interests that would be 
vocationally useful? What could you do 
well and what poorly? Have you liked 
best to be alone in your study or to go 
with the crowd? Have you been the ag- 
gressive leader of your group or have you 
been a faithful follower? Some schools 
are now making a point of getting and 
keeping all this information and putting 
it at the disposal of the student and his 
advisers. It gets the name of “‘cumula- 
tive record card,”’ but all it means is that 
the history of the past is a forecast of 
the future. We are attempting to get 
such a record for every applicant for 
admission. We are continuing it for each 
of you. We have it in front of us when- 
ever we discuss your problems with you. 
Without such a written record, the best 
you can do is to search your memory 
and the memory of your parents for the 
dark secrets of the past. 

In the best of circumstances it is not 
easy for one to understand oneself or for 
others to understand one. There are in- 
terests and capacities that lie dormant and 
have to be teased out of one’s personality. 
In these latter days some of the psycholo- 
gists have been trying to do that and the 
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result is thousands and thousands of tests. 
Nothing can start an argument among 
educators so easily as the mention of tests, 
and we shall not get into it here; but 
mature consideration leads us to believe 
that it is our duty to place at your dis- 
posal the best validated of those tests the 
purpose of which is to reveal attitudes 
and aptitudes contributing to vocational 
success. The results of these tests do not 
relieve you of the necessity of probing 
your own mind and the minds of your 
best friends (among whom are members 
of the faculty). 

I have spoken of the difficulty of get- 
ting an opportunity to try oneself out at 
a vocation. However, this is not alto- 
gether an impossibility. Some students 
are doing it all the time in one way or 
another. Summer jobs are a familiar 
means, but, of course, the student has 
little chance to choose the work he would 
like. He takes what he can get, even in 
the best of times. Radcliffe College is 
carrying on an interesting experiment in 
which young women, during their college 
course, are given definite periods of tryout 
in various types of work in which they ex- 
press an interest. Employers in the Bos- 
ton metropolitan district cooperate in pro- 
viding the opportunities. Bennington Col- 
lege has a similar program. For a number 
of years Antioch College has conducted 
a program whereby the student spends 
five weeks in college and five on a job, 
alternating between the two. There are 
obvious difficulties in all this. The jobs 
which young people can fill are not those 
which they ultimately want to fill. The 
kinds of jobs wanted are not always avail- 
able. The factors operating on any par- 
ticular job may be rather different from 
those operating on another particular job 
of the same kind. But, taking everything 
into consideration, there is nothing so 
fruitful for giving job information, for 
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acquainting a person with the joys and 
sorrows of a job as the experience of 
working at it. So Exmoor, not to be 
outdone, has obtained the cooperation of 
a large group of employers, many of them 
graduates of our college, and within the 
limits imposed by the number of avail- 
able jobs and by your programs of study, 
you will have an opportunity to try your- 
self out. 

If we cannot actually work at a job, 
we can usually observe somebody else at 
work. Sometimes this observation is 
forced upon us. We have all had doctors 
poke thermometers into our mouths and 
feel our pulses and make us say Ah! We 
know their bedside manner and their of- 
fice manner. We have seen a few of their 
tools. We have seen them cure some 
people and let others die. We have all 
been pretty close students of the job-life 
of the teacher. We have contributed to 
his joys and sorrows and, as a result, we 
all know pretty definitely whether or not 
we want to be teachers. The pros and 
the cons are both emphatic. There is no 
middle ground. We know a good deal 
about ministers and janitors, and grocers 
and taxi drivers; somewhat less about law- 
yers and private secretaries and librarians; 
and nothing at all about diamond cutters, 
explorers, and research engineers. The 
most fascinating jobs, for some of us, may 
be those that are never performed in pub- 
lic, whereas the dullest may be those that 
seem to be full of glamor. Because a 
good many types of work are not normally 
carried on under the public eye, arrange- 
ments have been made to bring young 
people to the scene of action. Some high 
schools plan and conduct tours of students 
to factories, stores, and public-work proj- 
ects not only to help them in their ulti- 
mate choice of an occupation, but to give 
them a conception of the world of work 

at large and an appreciation of their own 


part in it. For older persons, college 
students and graduates, this has taken the 
form of country-wide summer bus tours, 
combining all the other benefits of travel 
with an opportunity to observe a wide 
variety of occupations. There are obvious 
drawbacks to the observation method. 
For instance, observing the triumph of 
the actor in a successful play tells you 
nothing of his failures, of his periods of 
unemployment, of the grind of rehearsals, 
of the fierce jealousies of his co-workers, 
and so on. But, for better or for worse, 
you will have to make the best of your 
eyes and your ears while observing people 
at work, and add the result to your store 
of knowledge. Therefore, we are organ- 
izing tours like this so that you too may 
have an opportunity to see how the work 
of the world is done and may better 
choose your own part in it. 

Just as you talked to Exmoor people 
about Exmoor, you will have to talk to 
medical people about doctors, to mem- 
bers of the legal profession about lawyers, 
to stage people about actors, to all other 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural people about their work. Get 
them to talk to you. Search their brains 
and their hearts for an expression of job 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction. There are 
dangers in the process. You have had 
representative professional people here to 
talk to you. Often they are so bound up in 
their work that they have lost all perspec- 
tive. They cannot give you an objective 
picture of themselves. Sometimes they are 
over-critical. They like to talk about their 
professional troubles, an inverted, more 
or less subtle kind of boasting. You 
would find it rather difficult to learn about 
the teaching profession from me. | 
should probably tell you I loved teaching, 
and that would be true. I should tell you 
of the failures and the heartaches of my 
early days, and they would be true, and 
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I should be boasting. For see, young men 
and women, how I overcame all obstacles, 
and rose to my present position! I prob- 
ably would not and could not (at least 
in the short time that any speaker should 
be allowed to talk) explain to you my 
background and training and disposition 
and ductless glands, all of which con- 
tribute to my happiness as a teacher. And 
lastly, 1 might forget to tell you that for 
the last seventeen out of twenty-eight 
years of professional life I haven't been 
teaching at all, but, as president of this 
college, have been mayor, business man- 
ager, personnel director, tax collector, 
chief janitor, and what not. Especially 
what not. More boasting. So, no matter 
to whom you are listening you must read 
between the lines and be critical. 

Finally, on this journey to Exmoor, you 
will remember that you used some road 
maps called catalogs, constituting the 
principal literature of the subject. Down 
here you depend pretty much upon the 
printed word for your information about 
the social and natural sciences, the hu- 
manities, mathematics, and even engi- 
neering. Recognizing the shortcomings 
and limitations of all the foregoing meth- 
ods, you will undoubtedly have to fall 
back upon the printed word for detailed 
information regarding the occupations. 
There is a wealth of it, some good, some 
bad, some mediocre. One of our tasks 
is to make as much of it available to you 
as possible. We have tapped all the best 
sources. We have in our library a special 
section on occupations. The National 
Occupational Conference, operating under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
places all its resources at the disposal of 
the officers and faculty of your college. 
Numerous books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets are available. In other words, as 
in every other field of human endeavor, 
there is a literature to be studied. I would 


make the point that if college students 
want to work when they are through with 
school, and if the traditional goal of 
education as a preparation for indepen- 
dent and fruitful living is sound, then 
the problem of occupational adjustment 
deserves as careful, concentrated study as 
do those of social, cultural, aesthetic, and 
all other kinds of adjustment. 


Ill 


Wherever problems of occupational 
adjustment are discussed there always 
bobs up a question something like this: 
What is the use of trying to help young 
people in their choice of occupation or 
even to prepare them specifically for it, 
when the trends in numbers occupied and 
in the methods used are so uncertain? 
Isn't it better to give them a general 
education and leave choice and training 
for occupation until later? There are 
several short answers to that question and 
then a very long one. First, a few striking 
changes in numbers employed does not 
apply to the whole field of occupations. 
Second, these changes do not apply to the 
professions as much as they do to business 
and the trades. Third, there is a wide 
difference between giving only a cultural 
education and giving a specific occupa- 
tional training. Fourth, one of the weak- 
nesses of so-called cultural education ts 
that it disregards skills that apply to a 
great many different occupations. Fifth, 
another weakness is that while it 1s 
“training the mind” it may let the emo- 
tions run wild. Sixth, training may be 
given in a fairly broad field of occupa- 
tions as a preparation for later training 
in a specific occupation in that field. And 
all of these answers involve us in a more 
or less scientific-philosophic discussion of 
job analysis, general and specific skills, 
transfer of training, analysis of person- 
ality, and the like. I would lay great 
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stress on one general principle, and so 
far as you are concerned at present, let it 
go at that. Except that later I shall sug- 
gest a few ways in which you can put 
this principle into practice. 

The principle is pretty old stuff in 
psychology and pedagogy. It is simply 
this: In order to prepare for efficient and 
happy living, you must be able to trans- 
late all your high thinking and fine feel- 
ing into action, of one kind or another. 
If you are a good doctor or a good lawyer 
or a good engineer or a good accountant, 
it is because of what you do. If you are 
noted as a good fellow or a good sport 
or a pesky grouch it is because of what 
you do. Even the sweetest spirituality can 
be known to others only because of what 
its possessor does or says, and of course, 
saying is simply a form of doing. 

It is important to keep sharply in mind 
the springs of action. Analyses of suc- 
cess and failure on the job have again 
and again given strong indication that 
personality, so-called, plays a more signifi- 
cant rdle than those manipulative abilities 
and dexterities that are usually termed 
skills. The point is that emotions lead 
us to do the right or the wrong thing 
more often than our minds or our habit 
reactions. It is even more important to 
train your emotions than it is to train 
your minds. There are many occupations 
that can be carried on successfully by an 
untrained mind but few that can stand 
the strain of untrained emotions. The 
ideal is of course a combination of mind, 
emotion, and physique, all in tune. 


IV 


Insofar as it can be done in one 
reasonably short session I think I have, 
in the strict sense of the word, covered 
my topic. But I have a lurking sense of 
fear that some of you are saying to your- 
selves and later will be saying to each 
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other, “That's all right. That was a very 
pretty speech (I am just hoping you wil! 
say that), but how do I get a job?” Just 
to assure you that I am not unaware of 
the problem and that the whole thing is 
not altogether hopeless even in these days, 
I shall make one or two suggestions. 
No matter how exalted your ambitions, 
you must get a foothold on the first rung 
of the well-known ladder leading up to 
success. You have to get a first job. 
There are effective ways of doing this 
and there are ineffective ways. Call them 
techniques, if you like. There is a good 
letter-writing technique, a good interview 
technique, and a good dress technique. 
For the details of these techniques I can 
do no better than refer you to an article 
by R. S. Uhrbrock, appearing in the 
January, 1935 number of Occupations. 
Uhrbrock is no theorist. He is Director 
of the Research Department of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Relations of the Procter 
and Gamble Company. He is talking 
from practical experience in hiring men. 
There would seem to be a broad hint in 
his statement that letters are seldom satis- 
factory in applying for a job, probably 
because most of them are poorly prepared. 
It is some years since the college 
diploma became an object of derision as 
entrée to a job. While it has become a 
minimum essential, it is not a ticket of 
admission. Well, from my own experi- 
ence in hiring people as well as from 
the testimony of others, I would suggest 
again that what is required on a job is 
skill. In the highest reaches of a pro- 
fession, or business position, or industrial 
job, a number and complexity of skills 
will be necessary, but to get a first job, 
some one skill is essential. Search out 
such a skill in the field in which you are 
interested, and by hook or by crook, ac- 
quire it. You may wish to make your 
mark somewhere in that vague field 
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known as business. In large numbers 
women college graduates apply for jobs 
in offices, but many of them have no one 
marketable skill. Those who get the jobs 
can type, or can both type and take dic- 
tation, or can file, or can render some 
other immediate service beyond the scope 
of their good general education and their 
undeniably good breeding. 

I am sure that a number of you, espe- 
cially among young women, want to 
shine as journalists, editors, publicists, and 
who knows but what you will? Skillful 
typing is again a good entering wedge, 
but there are others. For instance, proof- 
reading. That is where a good general 
education can become dynamic, can trans- 
late itself into action. Can you catch 
every misspelled word, every wrong 
separation, every misstatement of fact, 
every incongruous statement? I am in- 
clined to think that any reputable pub- 
lisher would be willing to give an earnest 


| and intelligent graduate a chance to prac- 
| tice on old uncorrected proof which he 
| or she could mark and then check against 
| the proof corrected by experienced proof- 


readers. There is another kind of expert- 
ness that could be learned right in the 


| college English Department. It would im- 


prove one’s style, develop clear thinking, 
in fact do all the things that teachers of 
English think that their teaching does. 
It is précis writing, abstracting, summariz- 
ing, whatever you want to call it. The 
ability to take an article of three or four 
thousand words and condense it into three 
or four hundred is no mean task, but it 
could be learned in college and would 
constitute a marketable skill on a great 
many magazines. 

Since the rise in the distributive and 
the service occupations, much has been 
said about the primary importance of 
personality. It has sometimes seemed that 
all one needed to get any kind of job 
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was an overwhelming amount of person- 
ality. I have already suggested that this 
personality is not altogether vague, but 
consists, so far as any other person is 
concerned, of a congeries of skills. Ability 
to be pleasing and look pleasant, to say 
the right thing at the right time, and to 
know when to retreat and say no more, 
is something that can be learned. It can 
even result from drill. In a small way, 
telephone operators have it, the voice 
part of them. There are not so many dif- 
ferent things to be said or so many differ- 
ent situations to be met, for a beginner at 
any rate. There is a legitimate place for 
a charm school, a kind of vestibule school 
leading to the more exalted places. 

Before I say a word about this crazy 
old world of ours, let us see whether 
we have the point of all that I have 
already said. I have been emphasizing 
action, doing. If you leave my presence 
just feeling good about it, or terrible 
about it, or just making pious resolves, or 
resorting to other forms of escape from 
reality, we shall have wasted each other's 
time. So, what are you going to do? 

First, make a personal inventory of 
your assets and liabilities, tapping all 
available resources, teachers, relatives, 
friends, records. 

Second, try to get some kind of actual, 
first-hand experience in occupations in 
which you think you are interested. 

Third, seek the opportunity to observe 
as many occupations as you can. Not so 
long ago an essential part of the education 
of the English gentleman was the “grand 
tour.” It’s a much more complex world 
now and the tour can be much grander. 

Fourth, search out the kind of people 
who are doing those things that you 
would like to do. Get them to tell you 
about their jobs. Pick their brains. Per- 
haps your college will bring these people 
to you if you really want them. 
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Fifth, plan your study of vocations as 
carefully as you would a European tour 
or the building of a home. After all, a 
great many people have preceded you in 
this world. They too have had their dif- 
ficulties in finding suitable occupations. 
Some have written about them. Wells 
has just done it in his Experiment in 
Autobiography, which, by the way, you 
should read in its entirety. There is a 
fascinating library awaiting you. By pro- 
viding such a library your college contri- 
butes in still another way to your oppor- 
tunities. 

Sixth, in some very small area develop 
a high degree of skill which you can use 
to gain entrance to that larger field in 
which your aspirations lie. 

Seventh, prepare yourself for the or- 
deal of getting a job. It is not too early 
to learn to spell, to converse easily and 
naturally, to dress effectively and quietly, 
in other words, to be, in the best sense, 
civilized. 

I started this talk in the worst possible 
way. I apologized, by implication at least, 
for not being able to make a better world 
for you, but promised that I would make 
one or two timid suggestions as to what 
ought to be done about it. I find that, 
after all, they are not so timid. The first 
one is rather bold, for it postulates that 
all the work of the world should be done 
by all the people. I did not think that 
up by myself, for it has been a favorite 
dictum of Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. But in 
practice, nobody will be working at full 
capacity and everybody will be consuming 
a fair share of the product. There cannot 
be overproduction because there cannot be 
overconsumption. So you will have a job 
as soon as you are ready for it. And the 
job you have will be a creative job, not 
one thought up in somebody's head just 
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to keep you out of mischief. This ide, 
of kidding youth along on pseudo work 
will ultimately produce a troublesome 
harvest of mental and moral “‘cases.” 

All this sounds as if somebody would 
have to do the allocating of jobs, a kind 
of supreme occupational overlord. Oj 
course, there is the rub, for immediatel; 
somebody whispers or shouts according t: 
his disposition and current audience, 
“Communist,” or “Socialist,” or “Fascist,” 
and supposes that that settles everything 
Again, in his Experiment in Autobiogra- 
phy, Wells recognizes the difficulty. 4 
Socialist all his life, he feels that not 
enough consideration has been given to 
the problem of the ‘competent receiver." 
Who is to take over the political economy 
and run it to the people’s hearts’ desire’ 
Yet somebody must do it, for idle fac 
tories, ploughed-in cotton, restricted plant- 
ing amid poverty and starvation, can only 
mean a crazy, at least a grossly incom 
petent world. 

But you have been born into all of 
this and you will have to make the best 
of it—in two senses. As an individual, 
you will have to use all the devices at 
your command to get the job that does 
exist and perhaps to create one if it does 
not. You will have to compete for the 
mere chance to exist. To this end I have 
made some simple and humble sugges- 
tions. But as a member of society 2t 
large, you will have to make the best of 
society, make the best society, make it and 
re-make it until it is a fit place in which 
to choose a vocation and to live happily. 
It is to be hoped that your struggles as 
an individual will equip you with the 
skills and imbue you with the spirit that 
will make life more palatable for the next 
generation. So that when you come back 
to Exmoor, about 1960, you will be able 
to tell the students a very different story 
from the one I have told you today. 
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PLANNING COLLEGE SCHEDULES 


Guidance in Choosing Courses as a Phase of Student Personnel Work 
EDWARD S. JONES 


The anonymous college president quoted in the opening paragraph 
of this article should meet the hypothetical—if that’s the word!—college 
president who tells in another article in this issue of the magazine what 
a real college president ought to tell his students. Dr. Jones discusses here 
the relationship between educational and vocational guidance, not in 
theoretical terms alone, but in terms of their actual relationship in the 
student personnel program at the University of Buffalo. He refers to the 
apparent conflict between the educational aims of culture on the one hand 
and utility on the other, but shows how these aims are reconciled in the 
counseling service provided under the advisory system which he describes. 


back 
able 
story 


It is a principal function of college personnel work at Buffalo to help 


students thin 


out planfully their individual schedules of study in such 


4 way as to combine, in one “education,” both cultural and practical 


values. 


of men occupied in college personnel 

work, one of the number commented 
to this effect: “Of course we do not have 
anything to do with the assignment of 
students to classes.” This situation seems 
to be generally true among the colleges. 
Personnel work has for the most part 
been restricted to the problems of admis- 
sion, to the handling of probationary and 
disciplinary cases in a critical way, or to 
placement. Sometimes two, or all three, 
of these functions are taken care of in 
the same office. In college relatively little 
emphasis is placed on the matter of edu- 
cational guidance, on helping students to 
select schedules of courses for their best 
future value. In fact, a college president 
talking before a personnel group three 
years ago defended the position that edu- 
cational guidance should be completely 
separated from vocational guidance. 
Whether this administrator was attempt- 
ing to defend the vested rights of his 


I’ A RECENT discussion among a group 


deans and registrars, or whether this was 
a sincere belief as a part of his own edu- 
cational philosophy, it is difficult to say. 


II 

The antithesis between cultural and 
practical values is an old one. The 
majority of college teachers have been 
brought up in the tradition that one 
should not emphasize vocational useful- 
ness in the college curriculum; that there 
is something discreditable in practical 
things. Veblen, in his Theory of the 
Leisure Class, gives a clear picture of this 
traditional view of culture. Recently, 
however, educators have tended to be- 
come committed to the view that that 
which is useful can also be cultural. 
There is no particular superiority of Latin 
over French, or of philosophy over eco- 
nomics, if they are equally well taught 
and if there is sufficient abstract reading 
material for discussion. 

Evidence of this trend was shown in 
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a fecent inquiry of English instructors in 
college in which it was discovered that 
contrary to the attitude a decade ago, the 
majority preferred to advise advanced 
training in German or French rather than 
in Latin for students majoring in the 
English department. In fact, many real- 
ize with John Dewey that permanent 
cultural attainments may be enhanced by 
the social implications of the content 
studied. 

The attitude of college graduates to- 
ward the conflict relative to cultural and 
practical values is revealed in a recent sur- 
vey of the alumni of a Midwestern col- 
lege of good standing. The results 
showed that the alumni, when asked to 
comment critically on their college, were 
overwhelming in their denunciation of 
the non-practical aspects of their college 
training. Out of fewer than 200 replies 
that were very critical, 150 concerned vo- 
cational training and guidance in the col- 
lege course. Most of the critical remarks 
were directed at the vague and impracti- 
cal college curricula in which these 
persons had concentrated. There was a 
repeated expression of this attitude: “Why 
were we not given more training of a 
useful kind, which could have been fully 
as cultural as the training that we did 
get?” 

Ill 

In the matter of arranging course 
schedules, the college registrar has usually 
been the key figure, but his chief concern 
has been to satisfy faculty course require- 
ments. Students have been assigned to 
courses as they enter college and have 
been advanced from one year to the next 
largely with the suggestions of the regis- 
trar in accordance with catalog statements. 
In recent years, many colleges have in- 
cluded a faculty advising system, the 
faculty members being responsible for 
“advising” the student in the courses se- 
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lected for the coming year. This is quite 
generally very hurriedly done, in a period 
of two or three days at the end of th, 
spring session. It is carried on by de. 
partment experts who are not even par- 
ticularly aware of the vocational possibili 
ties of training in their own departments 
to say nothing of being familiar with yo. 
cational possibilities in general. Fraternj. 
ties and sororities and alumni secretarie; 
have also played a part in the matter of 
vocational advice, frequently a more im. 
portant part than the faculty members 
In the face of competition, and even de. 
nunciation, the personnel adviser has been 
the last to step into the field—and in ; 
few places only. He is usually a place. 
ment officer, but his training in applied 
psychology and educational philosophy 
may be extremely varied. There are 2 
number of reasons why personnel work 
should and can be legitimately expanded 
to include educational advice throughout 
the student's college career. 

In the first place, there is a serious 
danger of unsound advice coming from 
faculty members or students. Several stu- 
dents in the same class may be urged to 
major in a department which offers no 
practical outlet after graduation unless the 
student goes into graduate work. Many 
faculty members will urge students to ig- 
nore state educational requirements even 
when these students are expecting to 
teach and do not have the money for 
graduate work. The faculty members arc 
naturally departmental advisers. Espe- 
cially in small colleges, they are particu: 
larly interested in building up their de 
partments and therefore in inducing stu: 
dents to take as many courses as possible 
in these departments. 

An instance of the inadequacy of de- 
partmental advice may be seen in the case 
of a young woman graduate of a large 
Eastern college who had majored in psy- 
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chology. She vaguely expected to give 
Binet tests, but had taken no courses in 
sociology or education. She had not taken 
these courses, she explained, because the 
psychology professors in her college did 
not get on well with their colleagues in 
the other departments and hence had 
advised against courses in those. 
Fraternities, on the other hand, are 
likely to be interested in good scholastic 
records for their groups, and may advise 
students to take certain courses because of 
the “easy marking” of a professor rather 
than for any other reason. Afd regis- 
trars, although they may be competently 
trained in the matter of admissions and 
educational policies, do not handle the 
finished product and therefore are fre- 
quently quite unaware of placement possi- 
bilities in various fields after graduation. 


IV 
The personnel director, then, has an 
opportunity to develop in the college a 
new atmosphere of advice and a new 
point of view in the advising program. 


| He can make an individualized attempt, 
| in a more unified way than can others, 
} to solve a student's vocational problems. 
) Ideally, he takes advantage of high school 


records and intelligence or aptitude tests, 
and considers interests, skills, and par- 
ental attitudes. He knows the labor mar- 
ket; he can carry on follow-up studies and 
bits of research to keep in touch with 
trends in employment and the relative 
satisfaction which alumni find in the 
various fields they have entered. He acts 
as a check on departments, not necessarily 
displacing their advice but supplementing 
it. He cooperates with departments of 


| major concentration, with the registrar, 
| with the department of physical health, 


and, in many cases, with the student's 
own parents. Above all, he leaves the final 
decision up to the student himself. With 
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students, and even with the administra- 
tion, he raises the question: “Are there 
not departments in which the average 
student should not be expected to major, 
at least those students who have not funds 
and the ability and inclination for work 
in graduate or other professional cen- 
ters?” It should be asked whether it is 
not likely that the average graduate, if 
he specializes in psychology or philosophy 
or the classics, will be disappointed for 
years to come. Many people evidently 
are not aware that the type of training 
developed at Oxford and Cambridge, 
although apparently unvocational, actually 
leads to the most secure type of civil 
service positions. Good students are taken 
care of vocationally in England as they 
have not been here. 

Building schedules is something of an 
art, as it requires the matching of the 
student's personality with departmental 
desires and with the most useful voca- 
tional preparation. There is no formula 
for the weighing of these three factors, 
as a sufficiently strong desire on the part 
of an individual may greatly outweigh de- 
partmental wishes and all other considera- 
tions, whereas a fairly weak interest on 
the part of the student perhaps should 
be ignored entirely. It is likely that many 
psychologists have catered too much to 
wishes or interests of students that are 
ephemeral and of no deep significance. 
There is a particular danger of compen- 
satory interests in fields in which one is 
naturally weak, merely to show others 
that one can do average work, when the 
student might with much more ease be 
far above average in some other field. 

The building up of student schedules 
should begin with the freshman year, as 
there often are junior college subjects 
which must be taken to prepare for a 
senior college course. In addition to 
major department courses, there are fre- 
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quently a number of background and out- 
lying courses which will strengthen the 
student’s major preparation, and also 
interrelate his field of concentration with 
something he desires to do. There are 
interesting combinations, such as e€o- 
nomics and experimental psychology, or 
sociology and constitutional history, that 
should not be commonly selected by the 
student body as a whole, but which would 
turn out to be quite important and useful 
to students, for example, in personnel 
work in industry or on government relief 
projects. 

Generalizations for all colleges are dan- 
gerous. In one college a course in logic in 
the philosophy department may be re- 
garded by many students who have gone 
on into law school as the most valuable 
course taken in the junior college period. 
In another college the results, of course, 
would be entirely different because of the 
personality of local teachers. Supple- 
mentary or “bolstering” courses become 
fashionable on the campus. They are 
known among the student body—some- 
times too well known, if they happen 
also to be “snap” courses. The personnel 
man has an opportunity to influence stu- 
dents against courses which are merely 
easy. There are too many others that 
will be valuable later on. If a student's 
courses are planned for two or three years 
ahead while he is still a freshman or 
sophomore, he will rarely want to load 
up on easy ones. He will be thinking 
in terms of a pyramid with the base 
located in his junior college period, and 
including a sampling of courses from 
various fields and an adequate back- 
ground in the division in which he has 
decided to major. The apex of his pyra- 
mid includes the area of concentration, 
and it is properly fortified by background 
courses as well as courses in fields in 
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which he is interested for more persona 
reasons. 

Vocational guidance without educa. 
tional guidance is obviously an absurdity 
In these days of wide course selections 
whether college faculties appreciate it o 
not, the great majority of students expec 
to find their college training useful to 
them in very practical ways when the 
graduate. 


v 


What should be the relation between 
advice or control in schedule building 
from the personnel office and that gives 
by faculty members? My opinion is that 
personnel directors should be careful not 
to assume complete supervision or to dic- 
tate course programs to students. How- 
ever, it is possible to arrange for consulta- 
tions with students before they have seen 
faculty advisers to help plan or to survey 
tentative programs, and these may be 
reviewed later by the college dean if 
there is a conflict of opinion between 
the personnel officer and a department 
adviser. 

Above all, students should be given 
the practical right to select their own 
courses, with the cooperation of the de- 
partment adviser and personnel office. 
Some experience at the University of Buf- 
falo has shown that when students are 
given the right to choose their own 
courses freely after a dual advising ar- 
rangement-——conferences with a personnel 
officer and with a department instructor 
—they rarely select courses which do not 
relate to a well thought-out program. If 
there is a clash of opinion between the 
personnel officer and the faculty member, 
each attempts to justify his own advice; 
and neither is likely to be too dogmatic 
again, while the student, at the same time, 


learns that he must use his own judgment. — 
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- A COLLEGE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
absurdity Methods by Which Results Are Obtained at Lafayette 
— | Frep W. SLANTZ and WILLIAM K. SIGLINGER 
‘late it of 
ats expect 
hen they 
In conducting the work of the James Lee Pardee Placement Bureau at 
Lafayette College, something more is done than merely try to match 
applications from students with calls from employers. That is done, but 
between it 1s done with thoroughness. The officials of the Bureau make a special 
building effort to understand exactly the kind of men the employers want—not em- 
at given ployers in general, but employers in particular. Nor do they always wait 
n is tha for employers to make their wants known. Information as to demand in 
, the business and industrial world is sought in a variety of ways, and the 
eful an employers are then told, in many cases, that Lafayette has the right man 
to dic. or men to supply. In short, the Placement Bureau aims to provide system- 
How. atic service not only to the college man but to the business man. There is 
‘onsulta- nothing passive about this service; it is constantly and almost aggressively 
we seen active in its methods of operation. 
survey 
may be | | N unemployed college man is a four excellent means of locating oppor- 
dean if Aisi to his college. tunities for college men: through the 
between Here at Lafayette we believe that alumni, the reputation of the Bureau, 
artment the placement of seniors after gradu- department heads in the college, and 
bation is a part of the college's relation to _ publications. 
> given “Bits students, and the re-placement of How do we enlist the interest of La- 
if own alumni is part of the college’s relation to fayette alumni in hiring Lafayette men? 
the de’ “them. But in a time like this where do There are several means. One is through 
office. you look for just one position? There are the undergraduate newspaper which has 
of Buf- “openings, but it requires more effort to a wide circulation among alumni. Arti- 
nts are locate them than it did in 1929. First, cles are published from time to time on 
fr own the Placement Officer should know the current activities of the placement work. 
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candidates in his active file. Secondly, 
§ every placement bureau must build up 
| 2 contact file that is kept religiously up-to- 
j date. Where may one secure these con- 
jtacts? It is not possible to build a list 
} overnight, because no one is going to 
| donate a finished copy of an actual place- 

ment file. These lists represent years of 


© effort and personal contact. Attendance 


at the conventions of the various person- 
nel and placement associations often pro- 
duces valuable connections. There are 


These are about men placed, not thinly 
disguised personal advertisements of the 
placement officers. There is the quarterly 
magazine issued by the Alumni Office. 
Articles on placement work are published 
in each issue and usually there is a little 
reminder that the Placement Bureau is 
ready to assist employers in securing 
qualified men. We do not ask alumni to 
hire men just because they are Lafayette 
graduates. However, we do ask them to 
give the James Lee Pardee Placement 
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Bureau an opportunity to recommend 
candidates whenever a vacancy appears, 
as we believe there are available among 
Lafayette seniors and alumni high-grade 
men who are well qualified. 

We maintain three alumni files in our 
Bureau. One relates to alumni in execu- 
tive positions in large companies and 
corporations, another to alumni at the 
head of smaller businesses, and the third 
to alumni in the teaching field. The per- 
sons on these lists are reached regularly 
by letter to keep them aware of our ser- 
vices. Included with the letter is a printed 
Placement Bulletin, a portion of which is 
addressed to Lafayette men. But the let- 
ter is a personal communication. 

Within the alumni body we have also 
a constantly growing group of men who 
have had direct dealings with the Bureau 
during their undergraduate days. They 
know what the Bureau has done for them 
and what it may mean to them in the 
future. Many of them secured their first 
jobs through the Bureau, many have simi- 
larly secured a second job during the 
depression, and they are standing back 
of us. Scattered as they are throughout 
the industrial and business centers, they 
are showing their appreciation by keeping 
us posted with first-hand information con- 
cerning business activity around them. 


II 

The reputation of the Bureau has been 
a tremendous help to us in placing men. 
It may be described as establishing the 
value of service rendered. The Lafayette 
Bureau is well known to industrial and 
business representatives; they personally 
know the officers; they know the type of 
men we have sent them in the past; they 
know the kind of service they can expect 
from us. 

By personal relations with industry, not 
casual, but continuous personal contact, 


one may learn the type of man employe; 
by the industry. This is not so difficy: 
industry and business are not secretiy. 
about it; in fact, employers are vital) 
concerned in recruiting their personn¢| 
and for this reason require the sources ¢ 
their employes to know the type of wor 
ers they desire. They are always searchin) 
for willing listeners and are not concerne: 
with those endeavoring to tell them thy 
kind of employes to hire for their trainin, 
courses and for positions requiring ce: 
tain experience and abilities; they a 
“telling you.” 

Confidence is instilled in industrial an: 


business executives only by recommendin; 
to them the type of men needed in the: 
businesses. And here is a point! Une 
we are willing to learn about details of 
business organizations and their require 
ments, we cannot confidently supply thei 
needs. In other words, cooperating with 
industry, following specifications, and 
helping employers to fill their needs, is 
the only way to earn their lasting respec 
and confidence. No educational institu 
tion produces only supermen. A fait 
and accurate record of limitations as wel 
as of points of superiority is essential is 
negotiating with intelligent and experi 
enced industrial representatives. 

It will assist greatly in securing good: 
will if reply is made to all correspon 
dence the day it is received, and if the 
candidates are instructed to make contac 
with the employer with the least possibl 
delay. Industry and business demand ef. 
ficiency in their own organizations an 
like to find it in the institutions with 
which they deal. This business-like ef 
ficiency should not end with correspo 
dence, but should be equally evides' 
when an industrial representative visi’ 
the campus. At Lafayette we make sutt 
that we know definitely the specification: 
to be filled, know what time the 
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designated official will arrive, when he 
must leave, the bus and train schedules, 
and the length of interview he desires 
with each selected senior. We endeavor 
to make every minute of his time count. 
A private room is put at his disposal; he 
is given the continuous record card of 
each man he is to see, and a time-table 
showing when the interviewees are due. 
We see that the seniors arrive for their 
interview on time, that they are intro- 
duced to him, and that the schedule is 
followed closely. We are available to dis- 
cuss the men with him after the inter- 
viewing is finished, and department heads 
are available on short notice to check on 
his judgment if he desires it. Our Bureau 
furnishes him with photographs and 
copies of the records of those men in 
whom he is interested. 

Heads of departments can supply many 
valuable leads, but it is necessary to ‘play 
ball” with them. They must not be 
treated as if they have no part in place- 
ment; they must be active allies and 
should be approached for advice and help 
wherever possible. It is the function of 
the Placement Officer to have them work- 
ing with the Bureau and not indepen- 
dently. Centralization of placement can- 
not be stressed too strongly, but credit for 
assistance must be thankfully acknowl- 
edged where credit is due. A placement 
committee that consists of at least the 
head of each college department is a 
valuable working asset. 


Ill 


Intelligent reading of the best daily 
papers is a valuable source of leads. 

In one case a metropolitan newspaper 
carried a summary of the speech which 
an executive of a large company had given 
the night before. He was quoted as say- 
ing that he was looking for a certain type 
of young man for managerial training, 


but up to that time had been unsuccessful 
in locating what he wanted. Our Bureau 
immediately wrote the gentleman, secured 
complete information concerning the posi- 
tions available, and eventually placed two 
men with the company. 

In another instance, the financial page 
of a newspaper contained a short article 
stating a certain well-known petroleum 
company was opening up new territory. 
Prompt action resulted in five placements. 
In still another case a letter was written 
to a certain company on the strength of 
a mewspaper announcement that the or- 
ganization had been awarded a govern- 
ment contract, and several men of special 
training were placed. An article stating 
that a certain mill had called back thou- 
sands of men suggested that this company 
might again recruit college graduates for 
training; the hunch was correct, they did. 

It is a false assumption that really first- 
class openings are not advertised in the 
daily papers, that all other personal re- 
sources afe usually exhausted before an 
advertisement is broadcast. Many busi- 
ness executives turn to this 
supply immediately. Information that a 
general labor demand at a lower level is 
under way often implies that require- 
ments at higher levels are developing 
simultaneously. At such a time an inquiry 
carefully organized and cordially directed 
usually meets a welcome. 

Professional journals issued by the vari- 
ous societies are important sources of in- 
formation in all the specialized fields. 
Every important development is an- 
nounced long before the field is fully 
recruited as to personnel. 

In alumni as in undergraduate place- 
ment, if we are not sure of a man we 
will not recommend him. We will never 
disturb a man in a position which he 
holds if he has not definitely stated his 
desire for a change. If he is satisfied. 


source ol 
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his employer has nothing to fear. If he is 
dissatisfied, a change is mutually beneficial. 
Alumni in our active files must reply to 
our communications at once. We insist 
upon reports of personal interviews and 
action taken on leads furnished by the 
Bureau. This is necessary in order to 
keep the candidate’s personal data, ex- 
perience, and status up to date. Failure 
to comply with our procedure is the signal 
for withdrawal of service. We are exact- 
ing in our demands on applicants, be- 
cause industry is exacting and we are 
dealing with industry. Men who do not 
cooperate and who are not on their toes 
are not good candidates. 

In the case of an alumnus applicant 
who is given a lead, we write asking him 
what action he has taken, in the event 
that we do not hear from him after three 
or four days. If the candidate replies 
that he has made arrangements for a per- 
sonal interview or has had the interview, 
he is reminded to follow it up in a few 
days by a polite inquiry concerning the 
action taken by the company, and there- 
after to keep informed about the open- 
ing at short intervals until the company 
reaches a decision. If the applicant does 
not reply to our communication, he is 
sent a collect telegram. This has never 
failed! The candidate immediately re- 
plies concerning the action taken or asks 
to be removed from the active file. In 
other words, we keep everlastingly at the 
applicant until one of the following situa- 
tions occurs: he has the position; it has 
been filled by someone else; he is told 
he cannot qualify; he writes that he is 
no longer interested, or he withdraws 
from the active file. We endeavor to 
prevent waste of opportunities due to 
neglect, lack of a persistent, intelligent, 
follow-up, or to timidity on the part of 
the candidate. It is the applicant who 
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really needs the follow-up, not the em. 
ployer. 


IV 


The demand for college men is more 
diversified today than it has ever been. 
We are today supplying college gradv- 
ates to corporations that did not make an 
attempt to recruit them five years ago, not 
because they may be hired more cheap- 
ly but because they are more economical. 
Our placements this year were scattered 
over 30 odd fields, and it would be dif- 
ficult to point out one or two as more 
important than the others. If we were to 
select the more promising fields for the 
last year we would have to include ac- 
counting, banking, chemical, electrical, 
manufacturing, imsurance, journalism, 
merchandising, personal finance, public 
school teaching, public utilities, salaried 
sales (technical and non-technical), so- 
cial work, and employment in the steel 
industry. These fifteen fields cover ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of our place- 
ments. 

The reader may protest that he has 
circularized mumerous companies in all 
of these fields, and that results have been 
very discouraging. Let us ask, “Are you 
using form letters that are mimco- 
graphed? ”’ Personal letters are the most 
effective in establishing industrial con- 
tacts. Of course the better one knows a 
personnel officer, the more intimate the 
letter which may be written. The plea 
will no doubt be offered that the time and 
clerical help necessary to send a personal 
letter to each contact is not available. 
Then reduce the number of contacts and 
write as many as possible. It is more ef- 
ficient to work intensively on a few pros- 
pects than to use “shotgun” methods on 
a large number. Circulars fill many 4 
wastebasket. 
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TWO OCCUPATIONAL ABSTRACTS 


Information for Use in Counseling 


More samples of the abstracts of occupational literature prepared for 
the National Occupational Conference are here submitted for criticism and 
suggestion and for such use as counselors and others may find them suit- 
able. They form a part of the project in occupational information which 
was described in the March 1935 issue of this magazine (page 514). A 
considerable number of occupations have been covered under a plan where- 
by the available literature on each has been carefully examined by some 
specially qualified person or persons, by whom an appraisal and a com- 
posite abstract of this literature have been made. 

Abstracts of the literature pertaining to the following occupations 
have already been published: Vocational Counselor (March), Plumber 
(March) , City and County Manager (May), Automobile Mechanic (May). 
Others will be published in later issues of this magazine. Comments 
already received from readers have been of great help in planning the 
remainder of the series. The basic information contained in the abstracts 
is susceptible of a variety of uses, and the question of the best and most 
effective form or method of presenting the material is under careful con- 


sideration. Suggestions will be gratefully received. 


Banking as a Vocation 


IRVING O. SCOTT 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

Banking lends itself easily to being dis- 
cussed as a vocation because of the variety 
of duties of employes, the services the 
bank renders to the business community, 
and the dependence of society upon it. 
Conversely, it becomes the more difficult 
because of the mass of detail that must 
be woven into the intricate yet complete 
whole. Most of the writers have given 
good backgrounds through the history of 
banking, the services of banks to society, 
descriptions of the kinds of banks, and 
the uses of money and credit. But on the 
twelve points which are vital to this study, 
less than a third of the writers have 


touched more than four of these salient 
phases. Different authors have stressed 
different phases of the field; few books 
are comprehensive and adequate. 

With reference to the points of prepa- 
ration, salaries, number in the field, and 
trend, the books that have been written 
recently more nearly approximate the 
truth with respect to present banking con- 
ditions. Over one-half of the books and 
articles studied have been published since 
1926. 

This bibliography adapts itself to the 
range from the junior high school stu- 
dent to the college graduate; 24 books 
and articles may be classed for junior and 
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senior high school boys and girls, while 
14 are definitely for college men and wo- 
men. Fourteen of the authors have writ- 
ten purposely for girls and women, while 
24 have been written for both young men 
and young women. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What Does a Person Do in This Occupa- 
tion? 

Men. Positions, departments, and 
duties are briefly as follows: 

The page or office boy is errand boy 
inside the bank. 

The messenger takes care of outside 
errands and messages. 

Clerks are engaged as certification, ex- 
change, signature, statement, stencil, cen- 
tral clearing house, and transit clerks. 

The bookkeeping department records 
and balances all customers’ checking ac- 
counts. 

The auditor has direct charge of ac- 
counting and verifies the work of the 
bookkeeping department. 

Tellers receive and pay all moneys. 

Departments found in banks include 
advertising, loan, credit, statistical, person- 
nel, real estate, new business, investment, 
security, exchange, and foreign depart- 
ments. 

The cashier is the chief executive of- 
ficer in all but the larger banks. 

The president and his assistants have 
the general supervision of the business of 
the bank. 

Women. Opportunities open particu- 
larly for women in advanced* banking 
positions are found in the Women’s De- 
partment, the Personal Service Depart- 
ment, and the Publicity Department; and 
in the giving of budget advice, writing 
advertising copy, in statistical work, and 
as bookkeeper, librarian, and teller. 


* Elementary positions for women are men- 
tioned in the fourth section of this abstract, 
entitled “How Does One Enter the Banking 
Occupation ?” 


What Is Known Regarding the Abilitic, 

Essential for Success in It? 

Most statements of abilities are in gen. 
eral terms, and nearly all are those that 
are required in many other occupations 
Some are especially pertinent to the more 
elementary phases of the work, and some 
to more responsible positions, such as the 
executive and administrative ones, in 
which resides the confidence of the de. 
positors. 

First and foremost among qualities es. 
sential to success in banking are unques 
tioned honesty, integrity, and character of 
the highest grade, as well as accurag 
in figures. Sound judgment is essential 


among those who are responsible for | 


policies and financial decisions. 

Any one engaged in banking must be 
an indefatigable worker. He must show 
tact in dealing with depositors and with 
those of the public who have other deal- 
ings with the bank. A pleasing person- 
ality is necessary. Other qualifications 
noted are: initiative; neat appearance; 
keeping silent about the business of one’s 
bank outside of hours; keeping physically 
fit; and mathematical mindedness. 


What Preparation Is Necessary for En- 
trance and Advancement and Where 
May It Be Obtained? 

Entrance. Eight writers state that at 
least a high school training is necessary, 
whereas 17 say that college training 1s 
better, and is increasingly demanded. One 
believes that a college of business ad- 
ministration is preferable, while four 
show a preference for a cultural college 
training. 

Bookkeeping, stenographv and type- 
writing have been suggested for study in 
the high school. Other subjects to be 
taken in high school and college are: 
economics, mathematics, commercial law, 
accounting, money and banking, history, 
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BANKING AS A VOCATION 


literature, the sciences, political science, 
languages, psychology, and statistics. 

Advancement. The opportunity for 
further study is offered by the Amertcan 
Institute of Banking, which has a stand- 
ard curriculum for bank employes in 
banking, economics, law, etc. This can 
be covered in three or more years of study 
outside of banking hours. 


How Does One Enter the Banking Occu- 
pation? 

Little has been written about the 
method of entering this field. One writer 
speaks of beginning as a vacation ap- 
prentice, and two others started in during 


| the summer following their junior college 


year. Most young men start as pages, mes- 
sengers, or clerks. Young women may 
enter as stenographers or typists, or as 
workers in the bookkeeping department, 
the statement department, on the switch- 
board, or on office machines. 


What Rewards May One Reasonably Ex- 
pect? 

Men. Pages, messengers, and clerks 
may expect yearly earnings ranging from 
$780 to $1,800. The salaries of tellers, 
cashiers, and men in senior positions show 
a range of $1,200 to $5,000. 

Women. Machine operators, checkers 
and sorters, currency counters, file clerks, 
stenographers, and bookkeepers may ex- 
pect a yearly salary range of $780 to 
$1,400. 


How Many Persons Are Employed in This 
Occupation and in What Geographical 
Areas? 

There were given no statements of the 
number of persons employed in the bank- 
ing field. The United States census re- 
port for 1930 gave figures for the number 
of bankers and bank officials only. These 
were: male, 87,429; and female, 5,927. 
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Of these 87,429 men who are bankers 
and bank officials, there are employed in 
New York State, 11 per cent; Illinois, 7 
per cent; Pennsylvania, 6 per cent; Cali- 
fornia, 6 per cent; Ohio, 5 per cent; and 
Texas, 5 per cent; making a total of about 
40 per cent for these six states. 


What Is the Probable Future Trend of 

Employment? 

The United States census reports for 
1910, 1920, and 1930 the fol- 
lowing percentage increases: From 1910 
to 1920, there were percentage increases 
for males of 44 per cent and for females 
150 per cent; from 1920 to 1930, there 
were percentage increases for males of 11 
per cent and for females of 40 per cent. 

Practically all statements of trends are 
about women. These are effect 
that there are excellent opportunities be- 
cause the wealth of the nation is passing 
more and more into the hands of women; 
banking for women is improving yearly 
and is a rapidly expanding field; there 
were more than 2,000 women executives 
in 1928; women are now progressing 
from a few jobs to all phases of work in 
banking; 40 per cent of the personnel of 
banks are women; women are now work- 
ing with men on the Boards of Directors; 
and that there is a definite future in the 
banking field for qualified women and 
there now is real recognition in banking 
for college trained women. 

Note: This estimate of trends, how- 
ever, is a controversial one. According to 
the latest information, the trend upward 
that has been so pronounced and obvious 
from the World War up to the depres- 
sion period may be easing off. It has 


show 


to the 


been suggested that these statements 
about trends for women be accepted with 
somewhat less enthusiasm than they have 
previously aroused. 
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What Are Generally Considered To Be 
the Advantages of This Occupation 
Over Other Occupations? 

The usual bank offers its employes 
clean and pleasant surroundings. The 
worker in a bank enjoys a certain prestige 
due to the banks being the focal point 
for all credit in business. The associa- 
tions at a bank are pleasant for the most 
part. There is a definite income and 
security of employment; the work is not 
seasonal but continuous throughout the 
year; and the salary is on a yearly basis 
rather than an hourly one. The hours are 
suitable and not too long (with rare ex- 
ceptions), and the work is not unduly 
hard. 


What Are Its Disadvantages? 

A few disadvantages are noted. Work 
in a bank is indoors and sedentary. It is 
a long and slow climb up from the lower 
positions to the higher ones. Salaries in 
banks are not equal to responsibilities. 
One writer notes that bank bookkeeping 
is hard on the eyes; and another that there 
is a hazard for the messenger who has to 
carry money through the streets. 


To What Extent Must the Above Informa- 
tion Be Modified When Considering 
Opportunities for Negroes and Other 
Minority Groups? 

No information on this subject was 
found in the literature examined. 


From Which Professional Associations 
May Current Information Regarding 
This Occupation be Obtained? 


American Institute of Banking, 22 East 
40th Street, New York City, New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

(Asterisks indicate references which are 
especially recommended.) 
1. Adams, Elizabeth Kemper. Women Pro- 
fessional Workers. New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1921, pp. 254-260. $2.50. 

For college students and young women. De- 
~— of duties of workers. 
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trends, preparation, and description of neon 


4. Bernays, Edward L. Am Outline 
Careers. New York, George H. Doran ( 

1927, pp. 75-88. $2.50. 

Chapter on banking written by Reeve Schie: 
banker. Good in background and as a gener: 
picture. For college and high school students 
Glorifies work and solid reliability. 

5. Bridgeport Public Schools. Banking. Vo 
cational Bulletin No. 26. Bridgeport, Con. 
necticut Public Schools. Pp. 2. 5 cents. 

For junior high schools. 

*6, Bureau of Vocational Information. Train. 
ing for the Professions and Allied Occup: 
tions. New York, Bureau of Vocational |p. 
formation, 1924, pp. 179-188. 

For young women. Functions of banking, ds 
scription of duties, and outlook for women 


7. Cades, Hazel Rawson. Jobs for Girl 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930, pp 
173-180. $2. 

For junior and senior high school girls. Prep. 
aration, abilities needed, and available first jobs 
for women. 

8. Cammack, Mrs. Key. “Madam Bank 
President.” Woman Citizen, TX, October 4 
1924, pp. 12, 28. 

Short biographies of women bank presidents 
**Q. Crawford, Albert B., and Clement, Stu 
art. The Choice of an Occupation. New 
Haven, Department of Personnel Study 
1932, pp. 418-427. $2. 

For college students. Organization of banks 

and qualifications and preparation needed f 
success. 
10. Edmonson, James B., and Dondineau, Ar- 
thur. Citizenship and Occupations Through 
Problems. New York, Macmillan Co., 1927 
pp. 347-359, 600-601. $1.80. 

Description of banks and their functions. 

11. Ernst, Clayton H. What Shall I Be’ 
New York, D. Appleton Co., 1924, pp. 41: 
63. $1.50. 

Analysis of banks and bank jobs, abilities 
needed, salaries, etc. 

*12. Fleischman, Doris E. An Outline o | 
Careers for Women. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., pp. 69-75. $2.50. 
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BANKING AS A VOCATION 


Chapter on banking by Mary Vail Andress, 

Assistant Cashier, Chase National Bank. De- 
scribes, for women, the abilities necessary, trends, 
and beginning jobs. 
13. Fryer, Douglas. Vocational Self-Gui- 
dance. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., pp. 
228-236. $3. 

Chapter on banking by Edward C. Delafield. 


For senior high school students. Excellent analy- 


sis of bank organization and description of details 
| of work of departments. 


14, Giles, Frederick M., and Giles, Imogene 
K. Vocational Civics. New York, Macmil- 
lan Co., 1919, pp. 80-86. $1.40. 

For junior high school. Textbook of occupa- 
tions, history, qualifications, opportunities, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages. 


15. Gowin, Enoch Burton; Wheatley, Wil- 


| liam A.; and Brewer, John M. Occupations. 
| Boston, Ginn & Co., 1923, pp. 251-252. 


$1.48. 

A textbook of occupations covering meaning of 
banking and money, and limited description of 
departments. 


| *16. Hatcher, O. Latham. Occupations for 


Women. Richmond, Virginia, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, 1927, pp. 
139-148. 

For college women. Covers necessary training, 
description of work of departments, personal qual- 
ifications, etc.; also details of conditions in bank- 
ing for women in Atlanta, Georgia, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

17. Hill, Howard C. Vocational Civics. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1925, pp. 67-68, 73- 
75, 262-267. $1.28. 

For junior high schools. 
history, kinds, and services. 
**18. Institute for Research. Banking as a 
Career. Monograph No. 31. Chicago In- 
stitute for Research. Pp. 18. $1. ($39.50 
for the series of 52 monographs. ) 

For senior high school students. History, im- 
portance, organization, service to society, descrip- 
tion of many positions, qualifications, advantages, 
and disadvantages. 

19. Ivey, Herbert Dee. Getting Ahead in 
the Bank. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1926. Pp. 163. $1.19. 

Description of work and responsibilities of vari- 
ous bank positions. As worthwhile for a bank 
employe as for one thinking of banking as a 


career. 


20. Jackson, William Marvin. 


Description of banks, 


What Men 


Do. New York, Macmillan Co., 1925, pp- 
242-250. $1.40. 

For junior and senior high schools. History of 
banking, kinds of banks, beginning jobs, and 
executive positions. 
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21. Kirby, Adele H. “Achievements and 
Progress of Women in Banking and Trust 
Company Work.” Trust Companies, XXXV, 
December, 1922, pp. 661-664. 

Tells of some opportunities 
banking. 

22. Kitson, Harry Dexter. I Find My Vo- 
cation. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1931, pp. 153-157. $1.40. 

Picture of opportunities—bank 
plumber. 

23. Leuck, Miriam Simons. Fields of Work 
for Women. New York, D. Appleton Co., 
1926, pp. 60-63. $2.50. 

For high school girls. 
tunities for women. 

24. Lyon, Leverett S. Making a Living. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 426-146. 
$1.60. 

History, background, relation of vocation to 

business. Analysis of organization and descrip- 
tion of jobs. 
25. McKinney, James, and Simons, A. M 
Success Through Vocational Guidance. Chi- 
cago, American Technical Society, 1922, pp. 
174-179. $2. 

History, functions, and organizations of banks. 

Chart of promotion. 
26. National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc. The Current 
Outlook in Finance. New York, National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, 1933. Pp. 12. 10 cents. 

For high school and college women. Statistics 
and trend. 

27. Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportu- 
nities for Women. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1932, pp. 119-135. $2.50. 

An interestingly written chapter on opportu- 
nities in banking for women, positions which 
women have filled, and reasons for their success. 


for 
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28. Pasadena Junior College Publications. 
Business Education. February, 1933, Vol. I; 
No. 2. Pp. 28. 


Chapter on banking by H. I. Stuart. A pam 
phlet giving for high school students a short but 
clear description of the work. 

*29. Pierce, Adah. Vocations for Women. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1933, pp. 121- 
130. $2. 

For senior high school and college students. 
An excellent and up-to-date picture of banking 
services to society, and of organization, types of 
work, training, and qualifications required 
30. Proctor, William Martin. Vocations. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, pp. 
220-233. $1.48. 
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For senior high school students. Good back- 
ground chapter. Deals briefly with preparation, 
salaries, statistics, etc. 


31. Rosengarten, William. Choosin 


Co., 1924, pp. 117-121. $2.50. 

For high school students. Meaning of banking, 
kinds of banks, description of departments and 
work, abilities necessary, preparation, and some 
salaries. 

32. Seward, Anne. 
ment. 
1924. Pp. 120. $1.25. 

Tells of opportunities for women in some of 
departments, including women’s department; his- 
tory, trends, and preparation necessary. 


33. Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideon 
New York, Ameri- 


L. Planning A Career. 
can Book Co., 1929, pp. 180-187. $1.44. 

For junior and senior high school. Textbook 
of occupations detailing meaning of money and 
credit, kinds of banks, description of departments, 
opportunities and qualifications needed. 
*34. Stickle, Caroline P. “Types of Women 
Employes Desired in Banks.” Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, 1V, December, 1925, pp. 
123-128. 

Excellent picture of what women as beginners 
do in a large b: 
35. Toland, Edward D. Choosing the Right 
Career. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 
1925, 97-105. $1.50. 

Gives history of paper money, relation of money 
to business, and study of bank stocks. 


36. United States Census Report for 1930. 
Volume V. 

Bankers and bank officials. 
37. Weaver, E. W., and Byler, J. Frank. 
Profitable Vocations for Boys. New York, 
Laidlaw Bros., 1915, pp. 184-188. $1.40. 


Your 


Life Work. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 


The Women’s Depart- 
New York, Bankers Publishing Co., 


Gives relation of banking to business. Tries ; 

show transference of early banking experience j 
later business success. 
38. Woman's Occupational Bureau. Womey 
in Banking in the City of Minneapolis. Min. 
neapolis, Woman's Occupational Bureay, 
1919. Pp. 23. 25 cents. 

Description of types of banks, qualifications 
necessary, of work in various departments, and 
changes in the status of women since the wa; 
Graphs. 

**39. Yeager, Edgar L. Banking as a Pro. 
fession. Indianapolis, Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923. Pp. 26. 10 cents. 

_ History of banking, varieties of service to so. 
ciety, description of jobs in a bank, and qualifica. 
tions necessary. Slightly out of date in some par. 


40. Ziegler, Samuel H., and Jaquette, Helen 
Choosing an Occupation. Philadelphia, John 
C. Winston Co., 1924, pp. 229-236. $1.20 
For junior high and senior high school students 
Pictures the bank and the banker as they serve 
society. 
41. Bankers Magazine. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 185 Madison Ave., New York. 
***42. Banking. American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 40th St., New York. 
43. Commercial & Financial Chronicle. Wm 
B. Dana Company, 25 Spruce St., New York 
44. The Economist (London). The Econ- 
omist, 8 Bouverie St., London E. C. 4, 
England. 
45. Federal Reserve Bulletins. 
serve Board, Washington, D. C. 
46. Management Methods. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York. 
47. Rand McNally Bankers Monthly. Rand 


Federal Re- 


McNally Co., 538 South Clark St., Chicago. 


The Profession of Teaching 


MARGUERITE G. HEALY and MARIE MCNAMARA 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

There is probably no other occupation 
about which there is so much literature 
as there is about the occupation of teach- 
ing. This wealth of available material 
includes books on teaching as an occu- 
pation, occupational studies, textbooks on 
occupations, magazine articles, bulletins, 
pamphlets, survey studies, inspirational 


materials, and fiction. Because of the 
abundance of material, the literature re- 
viewed, with few exceptions, was limited 
to publications of the last ten years. Books 
of fiction were not included. 

The literature available is appropriate 
for the various educational levels—junior 
high school through university—at which 
students are likely to be interested in the 
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choice of an occupation. Most of the 
textbooks on occupations are written for 
junior and senior high school groups. As 
would be expected, these give a limited 
description of the occupation and are in- 
adequate without additional reference ma- 
terial. Of the ten textbooks on occupa- 
tions reviewed, only three contained more 
than six pages on the occupation of teach- 
ing. The best single references for junior 
and senior high school groups are the 
occupational studies, and, while most of 
these relate to local situations, the infor- 
mation is generally applicable. Some of 
the teacher training institutions have pre- 
pared occupational studies to assist the 
students in planning their college courses. 
There are also several interestingly writ- 
ten textbooks on teaching which are par- 
ticularly suited to the college student and 
the beginning teacher. Magazine articles 
point out current tendencies and newer 
trends in types of positions. 

The only topics about which there was 
any significant difference of opinion 
among the authors centered about the 
salary of the teacher and the probable fu- 
ture trend of employment. Therefore, 


| the assumption would be that, with the 
| exception of the discussion of these topics, 
| the literature reviewed is up-to-date and 


accurate. 


Recent and authentic informa- 
tion about salaries and the future trend of 
employment may be obtained from the 
National Education Association and the 
United States Office of Education. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
What Does a Person Do in This Occu- 
pation? 

Teaching is largely a public service 
function. The occupation includes a num- 
ber of types of positions, ranging from 
those in the nursery school to those in 
the university. A teacher may teach a 
particular group, as the elementary, 
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hard-of-hearing, sight-conservation, of 
mentally-backward group; or may teach 
a particular subject, as mathematics, phys- 
ical education, printing, law; or may be 
concerned primarily with individual 
pupils, as is the coaching teacher, visiting 
teacher, or school counselor. 

The three major duties of the teacher 
may be defined as follows: 

1. Giving instruction, which means im- 
parting knowledge, teaching how to study 
and how to think, guiding pupils in the 
formation of worthy character, preparing 
lessons, and correcting papers, and in- 
cludes all educational contacts with pupils. 

2. Executive activities, which include 
contacts with faculty members, keeping 
records and reports, and helping the pub- 
lic to understand and appreciate good 
schools. 

3. Professional improvement, achieved 
through such methods as conducting re- 
search and experimentation, writing, 
participation in the activities of profes- 
sional organizations, professional reading, 
and advanced study. 


What Is Known Regarding the Abilities 
Essential to Success in It? 
According to the literature reviewed, 


the abilities essential to success might be 
classified as follows: good health, high 
moral character, personality traits, and 
scholastic abilities. 

Personality traits most frequently em- 
phasized were: sympathetic understand- 
ing, patience, tact, sense of humor, enthu- 
siasm, ability to get along with people, 
self-control, fairness, courage, courtesy, 
optimism, sincerity. Others mentioned 
were: love of teaching, interest in new 
ideas, neat appearance, leadership, poise, 
common sense, loyalty, and open-minded- 
ness. 

Scholastic requirements included: broad 
background of learning, thorough knowl- 
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edge of subjects to be taught, professional 
training, and correct use of English. 
What Preparation Is Necessary and 

Where May It Be Obtained? 

Preparation for teaching depends upon 
the type of position one selects. The de- 
sirable minimum preparation for kinder- 
garten and elementary teachers is two 
years beyond the completion of high 
school. A bachelor’s degree is the de- 
sirable minimum preparation for high 
school teachers. Some school systems re- 
quire a master’s degree. Normal schools, 
colleges, and universities generally require 
advanced degrees. Special subject teach- 
ers must have specific training in the par- 
ticular field of work. In addition to this 
preparation, continued study and reading 
are necessary. The tendency is toward 
more preparation, especially for elemen- 
tary teachers. 

Teacher training institutions include 
normal schools, teachers colleges, depart- 
ments of education in colleges and uni- 
versities, and practically all institutions of 
higher learning. In most of these insti- 
tutions, admission is selective. 

How Does One Enter the Occupation and 

Advance in It? 

To obtain a position it is necessary to 
meet certification requirements. These 
vary in different states. Graduation from 
an accredited teachers college in most 
cases entitles one to a state certificate. In 
addition some school systems require an 
examination. 

Placement bureaus are operated by 
teacher training institutions, state educa- 
tion departments, and state teachers as- 
sociations. There are also reliable teacher 
employment agencies. Positions are 


sometimes obtained through personal or 
written application to superintendents 
known to have vacancies. An eligibility 
list for appointments is maintained in 
larger cities. 


Instructors in colleges are 


usually selected from the most promising 
graduates. 

Advancement to better positions is ob- 
tained by additional study and demon- 
stration of ability. 

What Rewards, Financial and Otherwise. 

May One Reasonably Expect? 

The average pay of the beginning 
teacher compares favorably with that of 
other professions. Salaries vary accord- 
ing to location, training, experience, posi- 
tion, and sex. In large cities the approx- 
imate salary for elementary teachers 
ranges from $700 to $3,600; for junior 
high school teachers it is $150 more than 
for elementary teachers; and for senior 
high school teachers $350 more than for 
junior high school teachers. The aver- 
age salary for all teachers, principals, and 
supervisors for the year ending June 
1935 was $1,226. In college positions, 
salaries ranged from $1,500 for instruc- 
tors to $10,000 for full professorships, 
the larger number of salaries ranging from 
$3,500 to $5,000. 

Additional compensations to be found 
in some school systems include provisions 
in regard to tenure, pensions, payment of 
salary during illness, leaves of absence, 
and financial or promotional recognition 
for additional training. 

Joy in service, the satisfaction of ren- 
dering a real service to humanity, is the 
greatest reward of teaching. 

How Many Persons Are Employed in This 

Occupation? 

Numerically, teaching stands at the 
head of the professions. ‘Education ac- 
counts for over one-third of all public 
employes and for more than three pet 
cent of all the nation’s workers. There 
are more teachers than there are carpen- 
ters, miners, machinists, bookkeepers, 
physicians, or lawyers.” 

In 1930 there were 1,062,615 teachers, 
of whom 54,683 were Negroes and 2,183 
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of other non-white races; 860,278 of the 

teachers were women. 

{s Employment Confined to a Few Geo- 
graphical Areas? 

There are schools and teachers in every 
state and possession of the United States. 
According to the 1930 census report 
there were, with two exceptions, at least 
2,000 teachers in each state. 


What Is the Probable Future Trend of 
Employment? 

Eleven of the references consulted state 
that an oversupply of certified teachers 
exists at the present time. Present ten- 
dencies to remedy the situation indicate 
higher standards and more careful place- 
ment of teachers. Nine authors reported 
that, due to the increased enrolment in 
high schools, colleges, universities, and in 
adult education, there will be a need for 
more well trained teachers. A greater 
variety of opportunity for specialization 
exists today than ever before. There is 
an increasing demand for more men in 
the field. 

What Are Generally Considered To Be 
the Advantages of This Occupation? 
Short hours and long vacations, which 

may be used for writing, lecturing, tutor- 
ing, research, textbook editing, and social 
service work, or may be spent in rest or 
travel, were named as advantages. Con- 
tact with youth, which serves as a stimu- 
lus to self-improvement by the teacher, 
respect of the community, pleasant social 
contacts with interesting colleagues, favor- 
able working conditions, and opportunity 
for advancement in various fields of edu- 
cational work were also enumerated. 

Teachers who like their work feel that 
the advantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages and that teaching is a fascinating and 
satisfying occupation. 

What Are Its Disadvantages? 
Considering the preparation and the 
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responsibilities, the pay is inadequate. The 
work is a nervous strain. Much time is 
spent outside of school in preparing les- 
sons and correcting papers. The teacher 
deals with undeveloped minds. The ten- 
dency is to become dictatorial. Chances 
for advancement are limited and politics 
and favoritism sometimes interfere with 
reappointments, promotions, and needed 
reforms. 

Other disadvantages mentioned are that 
the teacher must submit to personal criti- 
cism; the opportunities for renown are 
rare; large classes and fixed teaching pro- 
cedures are too often the rule; and pro- 
visions for pensions and tenure are inade- 
quate. 


To What Extent Must the Above Infor- 
mation Be Modified When Considering 
Opportunities for Negroes and Other 
Minority Groups? 

“In many states a dual system of cer- 
tification exists which permits the holding 
of certificates by Negro teachers with less 
training than is required of white teach- 
ers.” In 1930-31, 22.5 per cent of the 
Negro elementary teachers failed to ad- 
vance beyond high school as compared 
with 5.7 per cent of the white elementary 
teachers. “The respective percentages of 
Negro and white high school teachers 
who had failed to reach the accepted 
standard of four years of college were 
27.5 and 21.” 

The amount of salary received appears 
to be definitely related to the amount of 
educational preparation. The median an- 
nual salary of Negro teachers as reported 
in the National Survey of the Education 
of Negro Teachers was $548 in elemen- 
tary schools, $954 in high schools, and 
$1,733 in colleges. 

The number of qualified Negro teach- 
ets has increased, but the supply has not 
kept pace with the demand. 
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“A few leaders in Negro education 
have realized that the educational needs 
of the majority of Negroes are different 
from those of other groups, and that these 
different needs change as the social and 
economic status of the Negro changes. 
(This would be true for any group which, 
because of racial, national, or economic 
differences, remains for several genera- 
tions relatively isolated and unadjusted. )”’ 


From Which Professional Associations or 
Other Organizations May Current In- 
formation Regarding This Occupation 


Be Obtained? 


Current information may be obtained 
from teacher training institutions, state 


departments of education, and the follow- 
ing organizations: 

American Council on Education 

744 Jackson Place, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Office of Education 

Department of the Interior 

Washington, D. C. 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ing as an occupation and special fields of educa- 
tion. 
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Discusses the importance of the work, qualifica- 
tions, preparation, and experience. Suitable for 
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24. Dearborn, Ned. An Introduction to 
Teaching. New York, D. Appleton Co., 
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level. 
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New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920 
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$1.48. 
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for elementary, high school, and special fields of 
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34. Hatcher, O, Latham. Occupations for 
Women. Richmond, Va., L. H. Jenkens, Inc., 
1927, pp. 216-248. $3.50. 
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35. Hawkes, H. E. “The Teaching Scholar.” 
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cational Civics. New York, Ginn and Co., 
1928, pp. 668-671. $1.92. 
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37. Hill, Howard C. Readings in Vocational 
Life. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1930, pp. 491- 
495. $1.80. 

Contains informational, 
imaginative selections. 
*38. Hines, Harlan C. Finding the Right 
Teaching Position. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1926, pp. 198. $1.60. 

Discusses need for careful selection of teachers, 
method of approach in seeking employment, dif- 
ferentiated duties on various levels, and means 
of rating teachers. Suitable for normal school 
and college students. 

39. Hoerle, Helen. The Girl and her Fu- 
ture. New York, Harrison Smith and Robert 
Haas, 1932, pp. 265-275. $2. 

Purposes to guide high school and college girls 
toward an intelligent choice of occupation. Out- 
standing women in each field were interviewed to 
insure accuracy in presenting facts. 

40. Holbrook, Harold L., and McGregor, 
A. Laura. Our World of Work. New York, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1929, pp. 300-305. $1.40. 
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A textbook on occupations for junior his 

school pupils. Explains the work, qualification 
and training of the teacher. 
* 41. Indianapolis Chamber of Commer 
and Indiana University. Teaching as a P; 
fession. Vocational Inform, 
tion Series No. Bloomington, Indiay, 
Indiana University Bookstore, 1924. Pp. x 
10c. 

An occupational study with special reference; 
conditions in Indiana. Treats separately a nw 
ber of classes of teachers, kindergarten throy 
university. 
42. Institute for Research. Teaching a ; 
Career. Research Bulletin No. 52. Chicay 
Institute for Research, 1931. Pp. 18. $§ 
($39.50 for the series of 52 monographs 

An occupational study suitable for al! grow 
Explains abilities required and preparation. Co 
tains information about non-academic teachers 
43. Irwin, Inez H. Angels and Amazon 
New York, Doubleday, Doran and G 
1934, pp. 23-42, 122-133, 279-282. $2. 

History of the advancement made in educatice 
by women from 1833 to 1933. Appendix 
tains information concerning various women's 
ganizations. For high school seniors and colley 
students. 


Life Work. New York, Century Co., 1930 
Pp. 303. $2. 

Acquaints one undecided as to his life work w 
the opportunities and possibilities of a career « 
education. Helpful for college students and vou 
tional counselors. 

45. Kirkland, Winifred and Frances. Gv! 
Who Became Leaders. New York, Ray Lon; | 
and Richard R. Smith, 1932. Pp. 133. $1J 

Contains information about Mary Lyon a | 
Ella Flagg Young. For junior and senior hig} 
school students. 
46. Lee, A. Scott. “Motives of High-Schoe 
Graduates for Entering the Profession oi 
Teaching.” School Review, XXXVI, Januay 
1928, pp. 16-24. 

Gives results of questionaire submitted to « 
eral hundred high school graduates to determin 
reasons for entrance to the profession. 

47. Leuck, Miriam S. Fields of Work fo 
Women. New York, D. Appleton and Co 
1926, pp. 85-111. $2.50. 

Written primarily for girls and women wb 
have completed at least a year or two of hig 
school work. Discusses various positions in th | 
field of teaching. Bibliography at close of ead 
chapter includes periodicals. 

48. Lewis, Ervin E. Personnel Problems 0 
the Teaching Staff. New York, Century Co 


1925. Pp. 457. $2.25. | 
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Discusses from the “superintendent's point of 
Siew facts concerning preparation, experience, 
Balaries, teaching load, training of teachers-in- 


Commer gervice, pensions and teacher turnover. Suitable 
7 aS a4 Bor educational administrators. 

Inform 49. Logie, lona M. R. Careers in the Mak- 
1, Indian: ff gg. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1931, 
4. Pp, 3 p. 103-119. $1.20. 

7 A collection of biographical extracts of twenty 
a Americans of the 20th century, including “A 
Maryland Poet Teacher’ by Lizette Woodworth 
on the Reese. For junior and senior high schools. 

Lyon, Leverett S. Making a Living. 
bing a: York, Macmillan Co., 1927, pp. 376- 
Chicagy B78. $1.60. 
is. ¢ A vocational civics textbook for junior and 
Pe: Benior high schools. Explains the nature of teach- 
opraphs Eng and preparation for the work. 
<thage P 51. Lyon, Leverett S., and Butler, A. Marie. 
ter Be, Vocational Readings. New York, Macmillan 
Amazon (Co., 1927, pp. 352-354. $1.68. 
and Cp Lists the qualities and accomplishments on 
" $25 which school systems most frequently rate 
Reachers. 
‘cn McMurry, Charles A. “Teacher Train- 
men's oe mgng as a Career.” Journal of the National 
nd colleg Education Association, XVIII, April 1929, 
| pp. 109-110. 
ion as Discusses the place of the teaching profession 
0., 193 Boday. 

3. McVey, F. L. “Teaching as a Calling.” 
work w Bchool and Society, X1, June 12, 1920, pp. 
Canter 1-694, 
and voa B An article showing the service and rewards of 

Bteaching. 
Martin, T. D. “Teaching as a Voca- 
ay rm; ion.” Washington, Division of Records and 

43 


| Membership, National Education Association, 


| ‘ebruary 1933. Pp. 6. (Typewritten article.) 
Describes the handicaps, requirements, and re- 
Pwards of teaching, and includes a selected bibliog- 
1-Schoo 

10 Of 55. National Education Association. Teach- 
Januay rs and Economic Security. Washington, Na- 
| | @ional Education Association, February, 1935. 

ans mp. 4. No charge. 
Statement submitted by Willard E. Givens, 
Secretary, NEA, to President Roosevelt's Com- 
WR for mittee on Economic Security, February 16, 1935. 
id Go 6. National Education Association and De- 
artment of Superintendence, Joint Commis- 
7 nal pion on the Emergency in Education. Major 
te pT rends in Public Education. Washington, 
i ational Education Association, October 

51934. Pp. 12. 25 cents. 

ms 0 Contains statements regarding teachers’ salaries. 
ry Co, 57. National Education Association, Research 


| Division. Administration Practices Affect- 
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ing Classroom Teachers. Washington, Na- 
tional Education Association, January 1932. 
Pp. 32. 25 cents. 

Discusses training required of newly appointed 
teachers. 


58. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Ethics in the Teaching Profession. 
Washington, National Education Associa- 
tion, January 1931. Pp. 89. 25 cents. 
Emphasizes standards of professional conduct 


of teachers. 
59. National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. Salaries of School Em- 
ployes, 1934-35. Washington, National 
Education Association, March 1935. Pp. 31. 
25 cents. 

Presents the findings of the seventh biennial 
survey of city teachers’ salaries. 
60. New Orleans Public Schools. The Col- 
ovred Public School Teacher in New Orleans. 
Supplementary Vocational Monographs, No. 


4. New Orleans, Orleans Parish School 
Board, 1929. Pp. 8. Mailing charge of 
25 cents. 


A continuance of the discussion of The Public 

School Teacher in New Orleans, with special 
reference to Negro teachers. 
*61. New Orleans Public Schools. The Pub- 
lic School Teacher in New Orleans. New 
Orleans Vocational Information Series, No 
9. New Orleans, Orleans Parish School 
Board, 1929. Pp. 31. Mailing charge of 
25 cents. 

An occupational study for all levels, with spe- 
cial reference to conditions in New Orleans 
Much of the information is generally applicable 
62. Palmer, George H. The Ideal Teacher 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. 
Pp. 30. 80 cents. 

A classic essay on teaching. Four characteris- 
tics of the ideal teacher and other topics are 
discussed. 

63. Pearson, Francis B. The Teacher 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. 
142. $1.25. 

Some of the topics discussed include the choice 
of a profession and the training and attitude of 
the teacher. Suitable for the beginning teacher 
64. Phelps, William L. The Excitement of 
Teaching. New York, Horace Liveright, 
Inc., 1931. Pp. 80. $1.50. 

Inspirational essays on the ideals of teaching 
Suitable for teachers. 

65. Phelps, William L. Teaching in School 
and College. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1912 (Rev. ed., 1918). Pp. 186. $1.40. 


New 
Pp. 


Suggestions on teaching based on the personal 
experience of the writer. 


Of interest to teachers. 
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66. Pictorial Review. Teaching as a Voca- 
tion for Women. Bulletin No. VII. (Mim- 
eographed.) New York, Pictorial Review, 
Vocational Bureau, 1932. Pp. 2. 3 cents. 

An article addressed to young women, but its 
content applies with equal meaning to young men. 
*67. Pierce, Adah. Vocations for Women. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 329. 
$2. 


Chapter on “Education’ discusses important 


points concerning teaching as a vocation. For 
high school and college students. 
68. Pitkin, Walter B. ‘New Fields for 


Teachers.” The Rotarian, XLVI, May 1935, 
pp. 42-43. 

Introduces a series of articles on “Careers for 

Youth.” Suggests radio and adult education as 
new trends in the field. 
69. Pittsburgh Public Schools. The Teacher. 
Occupational Studies, Monograph Series No. 
18. Pittsburgh, Pa., Public Schools, 1928. 
Pp. 4. 5 cents. 

An occupational study for junior and senior 
high schools. Defines duties, requirements, com- 
pensation, supply and demand, advantages, and 
disadvantages. 

70. Platt, Rutherford. The Book of Oppor- 
tunities. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1933, pp. 298-303. $3. 

A dictionary of jobs. Gives information about 
kind of work, training, and salary of 22 classes 
of teachers and ten of administrators. Includes 
a short bibliography. 

71. Proctor, William M. Vocations. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, pp. 317- 
329. $1.48. 

A textbook on occupations for junior and 
senior high schools. Describes the work, train- 
ing, income, and opportunities of different teach- 
ing positions, kindergarten through university. 
72. Rankin, Marjorie. Trends in Educa- 
tional Occupations. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 
83. $1.50. 

Contains data on the teaching profession from 
1898 to 1928, and studies on future trends. Vo- 
cational counselors and persons considering educa- 
tion as a career will find this information helpful. 
73. Richards, Claude. The Man of Tomor- 
row. New York, Crowell Publishing Co., 
1920, pp. 231-235. $2. 

Addressed to young men, but its content ap- 
plies with equal meaning to young women. 


Describes preparation, abilities, rewards, and ad- 
vancement. 

74. Rodger, Esca G. Careers. 
D. Appleton and Co., 
$1.50. 


New York, 
1928, pp. 121-141. 
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An informal conference with Stratton » 
Brooks giving arguments for and against te, 
ing for the young man. Junior and senior } 
school level. 
75. Rosengarten, William. Choosing Yow 
Life Work. New York, McGraw-Hill Bog 
Co., 1922, pp. 270-275. $2.50. 

Discusses work, qualifications, 
ing, advantages of teaching 
Bibliography at close of each chapter incly; 
books and periodicals. For students in seconds; 
schools. 

76. Rosenwald Fund, Julius. School Mone 
in Black and White. Chicago, Julius Rose, 
wald Fund, 1934, p. 22. Free. 

Contains statement regarding Negro teache; 

salaries in 13 Southern states. 
77. Smith, Lewis W., and Blough, Gideo 
L. Planning a Career. New York, ne: 
can Book Co., 1929, pp. 225-226, 342-345 
$1.44. 

A vocational civics book for junior and senix 

high schools. Contains information on the natu: 
of the work, preparation, qualifications, advas. 
tages, disadvantages, and rewards. 
**78. Snyder, Agnes, and Alexander 
Thomas. Teaching as a Profession. New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1932. Pp. 69. 50c. 

An occupational study. Excellent reference { 
use of vocational guidance counselors and college 
students interested in becoming teachers. 


79. Stanford University. University Train 

ing and Vocational Outlets. 

versity, California, 1935, pp. 23-26. 1% 
Contains summaries of a series of lecture 

given at Stanford University to assist the st 

in making an intelligent choice of a majo 

of study and a vocational goal. 


Positions, train 


included. Lecture on 


Kefauver. 
80. Suzzalo, Henry. 
fession.” Educational Record, Vil, Apo 
1926, pp. 63-72. 

Points out three ways of improving the pr 
fession. 


81. Toland, Edward D. Choosing 


Right Career. New York, D. Appleton anc 


Co., 1925, pp. 178-186. $1.50. 


Shecusses the work of a teacher in a larg 


boarding school. 

82. United States Department of Commerc 
General Report on Occupations. 
Census of the United States, 1930. Pop 
lation, Vol. IV. Occupations by States, \ 


shin 


V. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1933. 


Stanford Uni- 


Discussion ques 


tions and suggestions for further reading at 
“Education” by Dew 


“Teaching as a Pro 
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33, United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers. Education of Negro 
Teachers. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Vol. IV. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1933. Pp. 123. 10c. 

Presents the most recent and most compre- 

hensive picture of the educational preparation 
and present status of Negro teachers in public 
schools in the states in which separate schools 
for Negroes are maintained. 
84. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. Selected Bib- 
liography. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Vol. I. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Pp. 118. 15c. 

The bibliography concerns itself with the educa- 

tion of teachers rather than with teaching. 
85. United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Office of Education. Selective Admission 
to Teacher Preparation. Leaflet No. 39. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1933. Pp. 12. 5c. 

Describes six methods of controlling enrolments 
in teacher training institutions. 


86. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. Special Sur- 
vey Studies. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Vol. 
V. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1935. Pp. 484. 60c. 

Contains a number of separate studies concern- 
ing the education of teachers. 
87. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. Summary and 
Interpretation. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. Vol. 
VI. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1935. Pp. 253. 20c. 


Contains a summary and interpretation of the 

entire study. 
88. United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers. Teacher Edu- 
cation Curricula. Bulletin 1933, No. 10. 
Vol. III. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 547. 60c. 

An introduction to the study is given in Part 
I. Part II discusses curricula of normal schools 
and teachers colleges; Part III, teacher educa- 
tion curricula in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges; Part IV, the training school in the 
education of teachers; Part V, summer sessions 
for teachers; Part VI, graduate work in the 
education of teachers; ial the last section deals 


with educational philosophies held by faculty 
members in schools for the professional education 
of teachers. 
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89. United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Office of Education, National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers. Teacher Person- 
nel in the United States. Bulletin 1933, 
No. 10. Vol. II. Washington, U. S$. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 257. 
25c. 

The data presented are concerned primarily 
with the present personnel of the teachers in the 
American public schools, conditions affecting sup- 
ply and demand, the characteristics of prospective 
teachers in teachers colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges, and the qualifications of the staff members 
in higher educational institutions in which pros- 
pective teachers are being educated 
90. Virginia State Board of Education, Div- 
ision of Purchase and Printing. Vocations 
for Women. Occupational Series No. 11. 
Richmond, Va., State Board of Education, 
1933, pp. 39-42. Free. 

An analysis of the requirements, remuneration, 
and condition of employment in 19 vocations 
open to women. Sections on ‘Teaching as a Voca- 
tion,” “Teaching Art as a Vocation,” and “Student 
Personnel Work as a Vocation 
91. Virginia State Board of Education, Di- 
vision of Trade and Industrial Education. 
Teaching as a Vocation. Occupational Stud- 
ies No. 9. Richmond, Va., State Board of 
Education. Pp. 7. Free. 

An occupational study for use in junior and 
senior high schools. Delivered as a radio address. 
92. Walsh, Matthew J. Teaching as a Pro- 
fession. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1926. Pp. 387. $2. 

Discusses the ethical and professional standards 
of the teaching profession. Bibliography in- 
cluded. 

93. Wanger, Ruth. What Girls Can Do. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1926, pp. 
197-206. $1.28. 

Includes description, qualifications, advantages 
and disadvantages, and opportunities for advance- 
ment in teaching. For elementary and junior high 
school levels. 

94. Wright, Henry Parks. The Young Man 
and Teaching. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1920, pp. 211. $1.60. 

Discusses advantages, disadvantages, qualifica- 
tions, and preparation. For normal school or 
college students. 

95. Ziegler, Samuel, and Jacquette, Helen. 
Choosing an Occupation. Chicago, John C. 
Winston Co., 1924, pp. 253-257. $1.50. 

A textbook on occupations for elementary and 
junior high schools. Explains qualifications, 
preparation, advantages, disadvantages, and re- 
wards. 
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| THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


An Annotated Bibliography of Current Literature 
A New Service Designed as a Further Step in the Dissemination of 
Occupational Information 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE FIRST essential of intelligent 
vocational guidance and effective vo- 
cational education is accurate occu- 
pational information. Occupations change 
with increasing rapidity. Even recent oc- 
cupational studies made with industry 
operating under NRA codes are now out 
of date. Facts that once were facts are 
facts no longer. 

Not only is much of the occupational 
information available to the average reader 
already obsolete, but there are many occu- 
pations on which data appear to be non- 
existent. Meanwhile, in technical and 
general periodicals, in the publications of 
professional associations, in miscellaneous 
books which, for one reason or another, 
are seldom sent to educational periodicals 
for review, there appears each month a 
surprising quantity of authoritative, timely 
occupational information that would be in- 
valuable to vocational counselors if they 
could only get their hands on it. Failure 
to utilize such material in the past has 
been due solely to the physical impossi- 
bility of the average counselor devoting to 
library research the interminably long 
hours that are necessary in order merely 
to examine the vast number of possible 
sources. 

To provide the busy reader with a 
means of ready access to these productive 
but obscure media of new occupational in- 
formation, the National Occupational 
Conference has established the Occupa- 
tional Index. Examination of the weekly 
and monthly lists of United States Gov- 


ernment Publications, the Publisher: 
Weekly, the Public Affairs Information 
Service, the Book Review Digest, and the 
H. W. Wilson Vertical File Service is 
supplemented by critical inspection each 
month of more than one hundred period- 
cals. The pamphlet publications of five. 
hundred professional associations, trade 
unions, business organizations, and te 
search workers are solicited at regular in- 
tervals by direct mail. 

Every publication found to contain in- 
formation about an occupation—what the 
worker does, what abilities and training 
are essential, where preparation may be 
obtained, how much one may expect to 
earn, miscellaneous advantages and disad- 
vantages—is appropriately annotated and 
classified under the name of the occups 
tion. References with misleading titles 
are listed to save the reader the waste of 
time that would be involved in procuring 
and reading them were he to see the title 
in some other connection, without an 
annotation. 

Each month a classified bibliography 
of this material is published in periodical 
form. The average monthly issue contains 
between fifty and one hundred references 
to information upon anywhere from 
twenty-five to seventy-five different occu- 
pations. The published material is so or- 
ganized that one has only to examine the 
classified index in order to find all of the 
references that have been listed with re 
spect to a particular occupational field. 

Many of the periodicals covered by the 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


Occupational Index are technical journals 
not commonly found in school and college 
libraries. It is accordingly necessary, from 
time to time, for the counselor to purchase 
single copies of the periodicals containing 
articles which he particularly desires. In 
order to save the counselor from the in- 
convenience of dealing with fifty or sixty 
different publishers, arrangements have 
been made with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany to fill all such orders. Upon request, 
the Company will procure one or more 
copies of the desired issues, forward them 
promptly to the subscriber, and bill him 
for them. Books, of course, may be pur- 
chased through local bookstores, or direct 
from the publishers who frequently offer 
educational discounts. 

Bibliographical services similar to the 
Occupational Index have long been used 
in other fields. The reader is probably fa- 
miliar with the Education Index, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
the Psychological Abstracts, and similar 
publications. These are frequently mar- 
keted on a sliding scale of prices which 
runs as high as $200 a year. A grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York makes it possible for the National 
Occupational Conference to offer the 
Occupational Index for an experimental 
period of one year at $5.00 per subscrip- 
tion. Volume I, No. 1, is the issue of 
January, 1936. The kind of information 
which it conveys is partially indicated by 
the following brief description of a few 
of the afhicles to which it refers. 

An article in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal shows the present status 
of the educational requirements for en- 
trance to the legal profession in the vari- 
ous states. An article in the American 


Federationist summarizes working condi- 
tions, wages, hours, opportunities, and 
hazards in beauty shops. The Journal of 
the American Medical Association lists vo- 
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cational possibilities for heart patients. 
Mining and Metallurgy presents a direc- 
tory of mining and metallurgical schools 
of North America, which includes a de- 
scription of undergraduate curricula, de- 
grees granted, etc. Occupations in which 
a knowledge of foreign languages is a 
primary requirement are listed in Scholas- 
tic. The announcement of a Washington 
“laboratory” to train college graduates in 
public affairs appears in School and So- 
ciety; while Scribner's Magazine presents 
the experiences of a small-town girl with 
only moderate musical talent who came to 
New York, had a recital in Town Hall 
and a part in the Metropolitan, and now 
describes her five years of “agitated hopes, 
wasted ambitions, heart-breaking delays, 
corroding disillusionment, and moral dis- 
organization.” 

Orders for subscriptions to begin with 
this issue and to continue through Decem- 
ber, 1936, are now being accepted and 
may be addressed to the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

The magazines from which references 
are selected include, in addition to some 
seventy-five educational journals, the fol- 
lowing technical and general periodicals: 


Abrasive Industry 
Accounting Review 

Air Woman 

American Annals of the Deaf 
American Architect 

American Author 

American Bar Association Journal 
American Builder 

American City 

American Druggist 

American Engineer 

American Federationist 
American Forests 

American Girl 

American Journal of Nursing 
American Journal of Public Health 
American Magazine 

American Mercury 

American Printer 
Architectural Record 

Atlantic Monthly 

Aviation 
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Booklist 

Brick and Clay Record 

Bulletin of the American Hospital Association 
Bulletin of the American Institute of Banking 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society 


Ceramic Age 

Chain Store Age 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 

Collier's 

Cosmopolitan 


Delineator 
Dental Outlook 
Design 


Electrical Engineering 
Etude 


Factory Management and Maintenance 
Fortune 

Forum and Century 

Foundry 

Good Housekeeping 


Harper's Magazine 
Harvard Business Review 
Hygeia 


Independent Woman 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Industrial Education 

Insurance Index 

International Altrusan 


Journal of Accountancy 

Journal of the American Medical Association 
Journal of Engineering Education 

Journal of Forestry 

Journal of Home Economics 

Journal of Retailing 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Library Journal 


McCall's Magazine 
Management Review 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mining and Metallurgy 
Modern Plastics 
Monthly Labor Review 


New York Times Book Review 

New Yorker 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Oil-Power 


Personnel 

Personnel Journal 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Science 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


Quill 


Reader's Digest 
Rotarian 


Saturday Evening Post 
Saturday Review of Literature 
Scholastic 

School and Society 

Scientific American 

Scribner's Magazine 

Survey Graphic 


Theatre Arts Monthly 
U. S. Air Services 


Western Personnel Service Bulletin 

Wilson Bulletin i 
Woman's Press 
Women's Work and Education 


Yale Scientific Magazine 


Cro 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


Teaching is one of the noblest of professions. It requires adequate 
age and training, patience, devotion, and a deep sense of responsi- 
ility. Those who mold the human mind have wrought not for time, but 
for eternity. They are entitled not only to adequate rewards for their 
service, but to the veneration and honor of a grateful people. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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THEY LIKE THEIR JOBS 


CSS 


The following photo studies by Lewis W. Hine are reproduced 
from Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock, which is reviewed eleewher 


in this issue. 


fhe catch the American workman in a characteristic photograph that 

his personality, his attitude, and his job has been the vocation and 
avocation of Lewis W. Hine. Readers of The Survey Graphic, ot | eaue 

and other leading magazines are familiar with his contributions to the photo- 

graphic art. Occupations is pleased to present six studies by Mr. Hine, recently 


made for the National Occupational Conference. 


The first of these is ““Dory,’’ Negro express deliveryman emploved fourteer 


vears by the same firm, who expresses his occupational attitude succinctly, “I'm 


satisfied with me boss; I'm satisfied with me pay.”” The second is a skilled beater 
engineer in a paper mill, watching over his rope stock with all the solicitude 
cook baking an angel cake. He has already made the delicate adjustments ¢ 
properly cutting and beating; he is here examining a handful to see how far the 


washing has progressed. 


The third is a slitter operator in the same mill, cutting paper int 
strips for cable insulation; the fourth, a young factory worker enjoying the Ma 
sunshine of a Saturday morning off. The last portrait of a single workman ss 
“Smitty,” gasoline filling-station attendant who roamed the country as a » 
and now gets a great kick out of the surprise which he occasionally causes 
informing a customer from some distant state that he has been in the latter's 


home town. 


In the final picture are seasonal workers in a part-time occupation. These 
men have other full-time jobs, but devote their spring evenings to fishing tor the 
Delaware River shad. It is Saturday morning and like the fishers of old thes 


are mending their nets. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 


Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 


| nada High School, Tower Parkway, New 
S Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 


} meeting or other event. 


A MESSAGE TO NVGA MEMBERS 
FROM PRESIDENT JONES 

The social, economic, and political con- 
ditions that surround us present a chal- 
lenge to guidance and to guidance work- 
ers that cannot be disregarded. The great 
numbers of young people out of school 
who are unable to find useful and profit- 
able work calls for a careful, prolonged 
study of the needs and capabilities of 
these young people, a restatement of the 
aims of education, and a re-evaluation of 
the means of education and training now 
available. We must set up agencies that 
will study occupational developments and 
occupational trends and make the results 
of this study immediately available. This 
challenge cannot successfully be met un- 
less all guidance workers, by whatever 


name they may be called, get together, 
pool their resources, and coordinate their 
activities, 

The need is so great, the available per- 
sonnel so small that we cannot afford to 
duplicate effort, to overlap functions, as 
we now are doing. Nor can we allow the 
separation that exists now in some of our 
local, state, and federal activities between 


employment and guidance, relief and 
guidance, education and guidance. This 
is the time when guidance counselors, per- 
sonnel workers in college and industry, 
deans, visiting teachers, social workers, 
should get together, forget any differences 
that may seem to exist, and work out long- 
range plans to meet the situation as it con- 
fronts us. 

This is a call to arms for every branch 
association to gather together every per- 
son interested in guidance of any kind 
and to plan for that area a program that 
will coordinate in work, especially for 
young people, all available agencies. The 
program of our annual meeting in St. 
Louis will be built largely around this 
plan of cooperation. Individual effort is 
fine, we need it; but the present situation 
calls for cooperative effort, cooperative 
planning, and coordinated action. If 
everyone interested in any form of gui- 
dance would associate himself actively 
with other workers in his locality, join a 
branch association, or form a new one, 
keep in touch with the national organiza- 
tion through Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, we could exert an in- 
fluence that would give wise direction to 
state and federal activities that sorely need 
it, that would prevent waste in effort, and 
would make possible a comprehensive 
plan for the future. 

ARTHUR J. JONES, President 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
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BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 

Both branch membership and the num- 
ber of members-at-large increased from 
October 1 to December 1, the total going 
up from 1,644 to 1,703. During this 
period three branches have made substan- 
tial increases. Detroit and Teachers Col- 
lege have each added 28 new members, 
while Western Pennsylvania has added 
14. Detroit moved from fourth into sec- 
ond place and Teachers College from thir- 
teenth to fifth. Other groups which have 
increased their membership during the 
last two months are New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, Maryland, Southern California, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Iowa, and Western Massa- 
chusetts. 


National and Branch Membership 
December 1, 1935 


Branch Membership: 


163 
2. Detroit, Michigan ............. 94 
76 
5. Teachers College 
Columbia University ............ 59 
12. Central New York............. 29 
13. Northern California ............ 28 
14. Northeastern Ohio ............. 25 
24 
16. Southern California ............ 24 
23 
18. New Orleans, Louisiana ........ 22 
19. Western Pennsylvania .......... 22 
20. Capital District, New York...... 16 
21. Minneapolis, Minnesota ........ 16 
23. Rochester, New York .......... 14 


11 


28. Western Massachusetts ....... on” 
30. Chicago, Illinois ............. 


31. Milwaukee, Wisconsin ......... ’ 
33. Kansas City, Kansas .......... . 
34. Seattle, Washington ........... 


Branch members ................ 102 
Members-at-large ............... . 6 


Total membership list ......... 7 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Detroit 
From a survey made by the Guidane 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity las 
April, it was found that the types of pr 


meetings ranked in the following order 
addresses, panel discussions, group discus 
sions, and, lastly, visits to industrial plants 
In addition, the order of preference re 
garding topics was: vocational inform: 
tion, mental hygiene, social hygiene, cur 
rent research, and, finally, public health 
On the basis of this census the following 
programs have already been given. 

In September Edgar Dewitt Jones of 
the Central Wood Christian Church ad: 
dressed the Association on ‘Vocations o! 
Famous Americans.” In October at the 
joint meeting with the Michigan Educ 
tion Association, presided over by J. Burn: 
Fuller, the general topic discussed was the 
question, “What Are We Doing to Mec 
the Problems of Youth Resulting from 
Changing Society?” On that occasion 
Kenneth Heaton, Director of the Bureau 
of Guidance, Lansing, described the Cope 
land Experiment; Glenn Longworth, A 
sistant Principal of the Jefferson Inter 
mediate School, Detroit, took for his 
theme, “What an Interested Group hw 
Done in a Local Community,” and Rober 
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Foster, Psychologist on the staff of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, suggested 
“Possibilities of a New Specific Educa- 
tional Adjustment Service.’” Dr. Foster's 
colleague, Rachel Stutsman, led the dis- 
cussion. 

Warren K. Layton, Chairman of the 
Research Committee of the Detroit As- 
sociation, spoke in November on the 
topic, “Status of the NYA Project in De- 
troit,” and also reported for his commit- 
tee on “The Study of the Guidance Needs 
of Detroit Boys and Girls.”” In December, 
on the occasion of a visit to the Artisan’s 
Guild, James Humberstone, the Guild's 
Director, informed the visitors of the 
plans for apprenticeship training in De- 
troit. 

The 1936 program of the Association 
will start in January with a consideration 
of the problems involved in counseling 


| young people, and Lee Vincent, Psychol- 


ogist of the Merrill-Palmer School, will 
lead the discussion group. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting there will be an address 
by Arthur J. Jones, President of NVGA, 
and in March, Paul T. Rankin will head 
a panel discussion in which young men 
and women of from two to ten years out 
of school, will participate on the topic, 
“How Can the Educational System Make 
Adjustments Easier for Students After 
They Have Left School?” 

In April is scheduled an address by L. 
J. O'Rourke, Director of Personnel Re- 
search, U. S. Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, and at the annual meeting 
in May, Melita Hutzel of the Bureau of 
Education, Michigan Department of 


Health, will describe “The Place of So- 
cial Hygiene in Character Building.” So- 
cial meetings in June with Matilda B. 
Bickel, Chairman of the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, as hostess will end the Associa- 
tion's program for the first half of the 
new year. 
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Maryland 

Speaking at the fall mecting of the 
Maryland Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Arthur J. Jones, President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, emphasized the following points as 
indicative of recent trends: 

1. There is a growing feeling that 
guidance should be, not only vocational, but 
should include such interests as the adjust- 
ment of the individual, the relation of the 
curriculum to guidance, and the functions of 
tests. 

2. Guidance should not be prescriptive. 
The counselor should not be a cataloguer, 
but should rather aim to help the individual 
make his own decisions. 

3. Guidance is a cooperative affair. The 
entire school system should be permeated 
with it, with the counselor working as coord- 
inator. 

4. The need of up-to-date occupational 
information is constantly growing 

5. There is a general feeling that, due 
to the late entrance of young people into 
vocations, occupational choices should be de- 
layed—education should be broader. 

6. The growing importance and the ne- 
cessity for adult guidance is being recognized. 

7. There is danger in youth consulting var- 
ious “ologies” for guidance. 

Thomas J. S. Waxter, former judge of 
the Juvenile Court, and now Director of 
Public Welfare, will speak at the Janu- 
ary meeting on the subject of “Social 
Security.” 

At the March meeting reports of the 
National Convention at St. Louis will be 
given by representatives attending the 
Convention. Marion R. Trabue, head of 
the Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will be the 
guest speaker. 


Central Kansas 
At the meeting of the Central Kansas 
Vocational Guidance Association held in 
Wichita, Harley E. Stam of Wellington 
was chosen president and S. Ezra McCul- 
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loh of Windom was chosen secretary and 
treasurer. 

The program for the meeting included 
the dramatization of an interview, and 
the explanation of a program of testing 
was presented by Peter Schellenberger of 
Bethel College, Newton. This was fol- 
lowed by an open discussion of testing 
and interviews. 


Southern California 

Numerous friends and interested peo- 
ple joined with members of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Southern 
California in attending the first meeting 
of the year, which was held at the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School. The program 
committee composed of Howard A. Cam- 
pion, Benjamin A. Johnson, and G. M. 
Hoyt arranged the interesting and timely 
program at which Ruth Lockett, Super- 
visor in Charge of the National Youth 
Administration of Southern California, 
told “What the NYA expects to do for 
the youth of Southern California,” and 
Claude Owen, Coordinator and Office 
Manager, Los Angeles City Schools Cen- 
tral Employment Service, presented 
“Highlights of the Recent Survey of 
Youth in Los Angeles.” 

The topic of discussion at the second 
meeting of the year was ‘The Counseling 
Project of the Summer Vocational Train- 
ing Program.” E. Manfred Evans, As- 
sistant Supervisor of Vocational Gui- 
dance, Los Angeles City Schools, gave a 
“General Description of the Counseling 
Project’; E. R. Harman, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Counseling Project, explained 
“Adult Need for Counseling”; Catherine 
Allen, Personal Counselor, presented a 
“View of Case Types”; and J. A. Smith 
enumerated the “Indicative Results of the 
Counseling Experiment.” 

The third meeting of the year was a 
dinner meeting held jointly with the Cali- 
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fornia Educational Research and Guidane: 
Association, Southern Section, and the 
Counselors Association of Southern C\). 
fornia. Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean o/ 
the School of Education, Stanford Up). 
versity, spoke on the subject, “The Con. 
troversy Over the Place of Vocationa 
Guidance in a Total Guidance Program 


New York 

“The Bases of Guidance — Which 
Should Be Stressed in Guiding Modem 
Youth?” was the topic of the November 
meeting of the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association presided over }y 
Walter V. Bingham. R. B. Cunliffe 
School of Education, Rutgers University, 
discussed ““The Educational—General or 
Specific’; Harold L. Clark, Teachers Col: 
lege, Columbia University, “The Econom- 
ic—Relative Occupational Opportunities’; 
Joseph V. Hanna, Washington Square 
College, New York University, “The 
Psychological—Relative Aptitudes, Traits, 
and Interests”; and Franklin J. Keller, 
National Occupational Conference, ‘The 
Sociological—Relative Needs of Society.” 

At the December meeting Mary H. S$ 
Hayes, Director of the Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, and now on leave as 
Director of Guidance and Placement of 
the NYA, conducted a symposium on 
“The Tools and Techniques of Gur 
dance.” The discussion sought to deter- 
mine which tools and techniques were 
best—when and why. Solution was 
sought of the problems of analysis and 
synthesis, of diagnosing and interpreting 
material. 

Jerome H. Bentley will lead a discus- 
sion of “Community Resources and Gur- 
dance” in January. Of especial interest 
will be the inquiry into neglected oppor- 
tunities for utilizing community resources 
in the interest of guidance. Elsa Becker 
is in charge of the February meetings 
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theme, “How About Your Results?” 
Bhose present will try to determine why, 
hen, and how often the methods used 
Ktually work, and it is hoped that a 
frank discussion of individual experiences 
@ those attending will form a collective 
Sorehouse from which all may draw. 
= “Trends in Education in their Relation 
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to Guidance’’ will be investigated at the 
Association’s March meeting, at which 
L. A. Emerson will be in the chair. It is 
planned to have present several outstand- 
ing leaders of thought in the field of 
education to advise the members as to 
their most effective réle and function in 
the changing social and economic scene. 


i 
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: General News of the Occupational World 


AST YEAR at Atlantic City, the National 


Vocational Guidance Association for 
e first time met jointly with other per- 
@onel groups in the American Council 
@ Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
Bhat convention brought about a fuller 
Realization of the unity of purpose and 
@mplementary functions of the associa- 
Bons active in the guidance field. The 
36 convention in St. Louis will mark 
e second year of this new movement and 
Mill present another opportunity to coordi- 
te and strengthen the work of these 
Bganizations through the cooperative ef- 
Be: of all concerned. 
5 The general theme of the NVGA con- 
ntion program, and also that for the 
int sessions under the auspices of the 
@merican Council of Guidance and Per- 
nnel Associations, will be ‘Guidance 
d Personnel Responsibilities in the 
mouth Program of 1936.” 
The 1936 convention of the National 
ocational Guidance Association and the 
@her member organizations in the Coun- 


- The Coming Convention at St. Louis 


cil, except the National Association of 
Deans of Women, will be held at the 
Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, from Wednes- 
day, February 19, through Saturday, Feb- 
tuary 22. The convention of the National 
Association of Deans of Women will be- 
gin a day earlier. Although, because of 
space limitations at any one hotel in St. 
Louis, its headquarters will be the Hotel 
Statler, the Association will participate in 
the joint sessions arranged through the 
Council. 

These joint sessions have been planned 
by the representatives of the several or- 
ganizations composing the Council and the 
chairmen of the several program commit- 
tees. The first of them will be a luncheon 
at the Hotel Coronado on Wednesday, at 
which the theme of the convention will be 
presented by a distinguished speaker with 
Sarah M. Sturtevant of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Chairman of the 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, as presiding officer. 
This luncheon will be followed by an 
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open meeting of the Council itself, to 
which reports of its year’s work and its 
plans for the future will be presented. 
One of the most important of these re- 
ports will be that of a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the several as- 
sociations under the chairmanship of 
George E. Myers of the University of 
Michigan, to recommend the methods and 
scope of further collaboration by the mem- 
ber organizations through the Council. On 
Thursday evening, following the annual 
banquets of three of the organizations, 
there is to be a joint reception to meet 
the officers and guests of the several asso- 
ciations. 

Friday morning will be devoted to a 
topic of common interest to all the organ- 
izations, the scientific contributions to per- 
sonnel and guidance work resulting from 
fundamental studies of the physiological 
and emotional bases of human behavior. 
This field will be presented to a joint 
meeting by Daniel A. Prescott, chairman 
of the American Council on Education's 
Committee on Emotion and the Educative 
Process, who will speak on “The Affec- 
tive Factors in Education,” and by Roy G. 
Hoskins of the Harvard Medical School, 
whose topic will be ‘Physiological Factors 
in Personal Adjustments.” This meeting 
will be followed by a number of group 
discussions led by Dr. Prescott, Dr. Hos- 
kins, and other authorities in this general 
field. The final joint session of the con- 
vention will be a luncheon on Saturday to 
be addressed by George F. Zook, Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, who will discuss the comprehensive 
youth project planned by the American 
Council on Education. 

The program of the NVGA, prepared 
by its program committee with Leona C. 
Buchwald of the Baltimore Public Schools 
as chairman, is most comprehensive and 
varied, including general sessions, group 


discussions (frequently at luncheon ,; 
breakfast), demonstrations, a radio broad. 
cast, and a panel discussion. Following 
the registration period beginning at 9: 
o'clock Wednesday morning, the conyep. 
tion will open with a general session x 
11:00, at which the Association Presiden: 
Arthur J. Jones of the University of 
Pennsylvania, will preside and extend his 
greetings. Fred C. Smith, Executive Secre. 
tary of the Association, will comment on 
the year’s developments, and Henry 

Gerling, Superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools, will welcome the dele. 
gates. Other general sessions on Wednes. 
day will be devoted to a panel discussion 
with representatives of youth organizi. 
tions, led by Frank M. Debatin of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and to the 
presentation of the problems of branch as- 
sociations, with Marie McNamara of New 
Haven, Conn., in the chair. The topics 
of the Thursday general sessions will be 
“The Community Responsibility for Gui- 
dance,” arranged by Frances Cummings, 
chairman of the Association’s committee 
responsible for study of this problem, and 
“Professional Standards,” under the lead- 
ership of Walter B. Jones of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Education and 
the University of Pittsburgh. On Friday 
there will be a general session at which the 
subject, “Curriculum Revision to Meet the 
Needs of Youth,” will be presented by 
H. B. Bruner of Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, and others; and another 
addressed by Harold F. Clark of Teachers 
College, Columbia, on “Recent Occup 
tional Trends,” and by Melchior Paly 


who will discuss the topic, “The Social 


Order into Which We Are Moving.” 
The annual banquet of the Association 
will be held on Thursday evening with 
President Jones presiding and Susan J. 
Ginn acting as toastmistress. The general 
topic will be “Guidance at Home and 
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Abroad,” with addresses by Franklin J. 
Keller on “Europe,” Morris S. Viteles on 
“Russia,” Frank C. Rosecrance on “The 
United States,” and C. C. Robinson on 
“Honolulu.” Group conferences will be 
devoted to occupational research, a sum- 
mary of current researches in the gui- 
dance field, scholarships, teaching of oc- 
cupations, the assembling of occupational 
information, counseling, tests, placements, 
and follow-up. Edward K. Strong of 
Stanford University will lead such a con- 
ference on “Analyzing Individual Abili- 
ties.” and Ben D. Wood of Columbia, 
another one on “Records.” 

Luncheon groups will discuss “Gui- 
dance and Vocational Education” and 
“State Programs.”” One luncheon will be 
devoted to the use of the radio in gui- 
dance. It will be arranged by Harry D. 
Kitson of Teachers College, and will be 
followed by a radio broadcast. ‘The 
Rural Girl and College” will be the topic 
of another luncheon discussion which has 
been arranged jointly by the Rural De- 
partment of the NVGA, the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
and the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. On 
Saturday, the final day of the convention, 
a summary of the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Convention will be presented 
and discussed, and future activities will 
be planned. This will be followed by a 
business meeting and the convention will 
close with the joint luncheon arranged by 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. 

The model counselor’s office arranged 
by Roy N. Anderson, Chairman of the 
NVGA’s Exhibit Committee, which at- 
tracted much favorable attention at Atlan- 
tic City, will again be featured. This of- 
fice will contain exhibits of methods of 
filing guidance material, as well as se- 


lected books on guidance, wall charts, and 
sample career books prepared by students. 
It will be staffed by field counselors who 
will be equipped to demonstrate the use 
of the material on display. Dr. Anderson 
is also responsible for the usual commer- 
cial exhibit of guidance material. Organ- 
izations or individuals with questions or 
suggestions concerning these exhibits are 
requested to correspond with Dr. Ander- 
son at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

The general theme of the convention 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, to be held at the Hotel Statler, 
is to be “Cooperation with Youth.” It 
will formally open on Tuesday evening, 
February 18, with a general session at 
which there will be a keynote address by 
Irma E. Voigt of Ohio University, Presi- 
dent of the Association, and committee re- 
ports. Earlier on Tuesday there will be 
a broadcast over a St. Louis station; also 
meetings of officers and committees and a 
sectional social hour. An outstanding fea- 
ture of this convention will be the general 
session on Wednesday morning, at which 
two students, Margaret Taylor of the 
University of Arizona, and Robert M. 
Bush of the Colorado State College of 
Education, will present the case of youth, 
and Alice Lloyd, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Fred Turner, 
Dean of Men at the University of Illinois, 
will respond on the theme, “The Deans 
Accept the Challenge.” The convention 
will lay emphasis on seminar groups dis- 
cussing research work among the Associa- 
tion members and careers for women. 
The annual banquet will be held on 
Thursday evening and will be addressed 
by Marie Bentivoglio, Professor of Geog- 
raphy at the University of Australia. On 
Friday evening there will be a general ses- 
sion devoted to “Recent Outstanding Ex- 
periments in Education,” and at the clos- 
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ing session on Saturday morning, there 
will be a discussion led by the Associa- 
tion's President concerning the Associa- 
tion’s development to a place of greater 
significance both for its members and 
among other learned groups. 

The headquarters of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association convention will 
be the Hotel Coronado, and its program 
will open on Wednesday morning with a 
discussion of “Educational Counseling and 
Administration” led by Karl M. Cowdery 
of Stanford University. The other prin- 
cipal topics for discussion by this Associa- 
tion will be “Records and Research,” un- 
der the leadership of A. J. Brumbaugh of 
Chicago University; ‘Personal Counsel- 
ing,” led by R. A. Brotemarkle of the 
University of Pennsylvania; ‘General 
Placement,” under the leadership of 
Luther T. Purdom of the University of 
Michigan, and “Teacher Placement,” led 
by E. W. Goetch of Iowa State Teachers 
College. Two of the speakers on the pro- 
gram devoted to ‘Personal Counseling” 
will be C. Gilbert Wrenn of Stanford 
University, whose topic will be “The New 
Student Talks Back,” and Fred C. Smith 
of Harvard University, who will speak on 
“College as a Guidance Experience.” 

At the General Placement Session, R. 
E. Whitney, Director of Personnel of the 
Ternstedt Manufacturing Company, will 
discuss the problem of the employment 
of college men from the point of view of 
business, particularly the type of informa- 
tion it desires concerning them and the 
type of training preferable for different 
kinds of work. For the universities, Dale 
Yoder of the University of Minnesota will 
present the question of the university's 
responsibilities to its graduates and 
alumni, and means of cooperation with 
business. The annual banquet of this 


Association to be held on Thursday eve- 
ning, will be addressed by L. B. Hopkins, 


President of Wabash College. On Frida, 
evening, Esther Lloyd-Jones of Teaches 
College, Columbia University, Presidep, 
of the Association, will lead a round tabi. 
discussion covering a number of problem; 
of policy and procedure in college per. 
sonnel work. 

The Southern Woman's ape 
Alliance will join with the Rural Depa 
ment of the NVGA ina group re 
concerning “Experimentation in Aids 
Rural School Curricula’; and at the joint 
luncheon Thursday noon arranged by tha 
Department and other organizations the 
college problem of rural youth will be dis 
cussed. Its other sessions will occur op 
Sunday, February 23, and will include ; 
luncheon devoted to the topic “Preparing 
Rural Teachers for Guidance Service,” ad. 
dressed by Agnes Samuelson, President of 
the National Education Association, 
Arthur J. Jones, President of the NVGA 
O. Latham Hatcher, President of the 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
and others. Sunday evening there will be 
a session with the topics “Adjusting Gov- 
ernment Programs to Rural Youth,” and 
“Regional Guidance Bureaus for Rural 
Service.’” This last discussion will be led 
by Frank W. Cyr of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Three of the other member organiz: 
tions of the American Council of Gui 
dance and Personnel Associations will 
hold single sessions during the conven- 
tion period. The Teachers College Per: 
sonnel Association will schedule a break- 
fast or luncheon conference, the Nationa! 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs will hold a breakfast con- 
ference on Thursday, and on Friday morn 
ing the Western Personnel Service will 
hold a similar meeting for its board, pro 
fessional advisory committee, and mem: 
bers to discuss personnel activities on the 
West Coast. 
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Reduced railroad fares and hotel rates 
are available for all members of the Na- 
‘ional Education Association attending the 
convention. Single or double rooms with 
bath at the Hotel Coronado range from 
$2.00 to $3.50 per day per person, 
European plan. There are similar rates 
at the Hotel Melbourne, only a block 
away, Where persons whom the Cor- 
onado cannot accommodate will be 
housed. More inexpensive accommoda- 
tions can be found at the YMCA, 
1528 Locust Street, and, for a limited 
number of persons, the resident YWCA, 
744 Walton Avenue. Persons planning 
to attend the convention who have not 
vet sent in their reservations should send 
them directly to the hotels as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Members of the National Education 
Association may secure reduced railway 
rates to St. Louis by applying for identifi- 
cation certificates to the Executive Secre- 
tary of that Association, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington, D. C. These certificates en- 
title the individual to reduced round trip 
rates of one and one-third fares. NEA 
membership is $2.00 a year. 

In speaking of this convention, Sarah 
M. Sturtevant, Chairman of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, has said: 

At a time when a major emphasis within 
education is the adequate meeting of the in- 
dividual needs of boys and girls and of young 
men and young women, it is fitting that all 
those associations which in one area or an- 
other have been interested in guidance should 
meet together to learn from each other some- 
thing further of the ways and means of pre- 
serving and developing human resources. 

The welfare of youth is the concern alike 


of city and country, of school and college, 
of industry and government. That presi- 


dents, deans, advisers, counselors, registrars, 
pepe. officers, are joining forces in an ef- 
p fort to understand the complicated problems 
| of youth and to work with youth toward the 
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solution of them is at least one happy 
augury of a better day to come. 


oe 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
The principal features of the Federal 
Social Security Act, as approved by the 
President, are summarized as follows in 
the August issue of the Labor Monthly 
Review: 


1. States having non-contributory old- 
age assistance plans which have been ap- 
proved by the Federal Social Security Board, 
shall receive federal assistance in providing 
for aged needy individuals. The state plans 
may not require an age limit in excess of 65 
years after the year 1939, but prior to 1940 
the limit may be as high as 70 years. Federal 
aid is limited to $15 per month per indi- 
vidual plus certain appropriations for admin- 
istration. 

2. A federal old-age annuity system is 
created by which qualified individuals are 
assured benefits upon reaching the age of 65, 
or on January 1, 1942, whichever is later. 
The maximum pension under this plan is $85 
per month. The pension is not payable to 

rsons, even after they reach 65, while they 
regular employment. 

3. States having approved systems of 
unemployment compensation will receive 
assistance in administering their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. An unemployment 
trust fund will be established by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to receive the monies 
deposited therein by the state unemployment 
funds. An excise tax is levied on the pay- 
rolls of employers who have employed eight 
or more persons for 20 weeks in the calendar 
year. The taxpayer may credit against this 
tax 90 percent of the amount paid into an 
unemployment fund under a state law. It is 
provided that a state system may follow 
either the individual reserves or the plan for 
pooled funds. 

4. In order to furnish assistance to 
needy ——— children, states having ap- 
proved plans may receive Federal assistance. 
Eligibility for aid depends upon the law of 
the particular state, but no plan will be ap- 
proved if it has a more stringent residence 
requirement than residence in the state for 
one year immediately preceding the applica- 
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tion for aid or residence by the mother for 
one year immediately preceding the birth of 
such a child. The age limit is 16 years. 

5. Grants are made to states for maternal 
and child-health services for the purpose of 
enabling each state to take proper steps for 
the promotion of the health of mothers and 
children. This service is to include proper 
medical and other care for crippled children. 

6. The vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled is provided for in coopera- 
tion with the states and Hawaii. 

7. Adequate public health services shall 
be maintained, a fixed sum being — 
ated for division among the states by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Ser- 
vice. The amount allotted to the state shall 
be determined on the basis of need and the 
special health problems. Provision is also 
made for investigation of diseases and prob- 
lems of sanitation. 

8. State plans for the assistance of needy 
individuals who are permanently blind will 
receive federal assistance. Persons who are 
receiving old-age assistance are not eligible 
for aid. 


Appropriations for implementing the 
act have not yet been made, because of 
Huey Long’s filibuster in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress; but they 
will probably be made soon after Con- 
gress convenes in January. The President 
appointed the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Social Security Board, which 
will administer the Act: John G. Winant, 
formerly Governor of New Hampshire 
and at the time of his appointment, As- 
sistant Director of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva; Arthur J. Altmeyer, of 
Wisconsin, Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; and Vincent Morgan Miles, a 
Missouri attorney. Mr. Winant will serve 
as chairman, with a term of six years; 
Mr. Altmeyer’s term is four years; that of 
Mr. Miles is two years. After the expira- 
tion of the initial appointments the term 
of office will be six years. Preliminary 


plans for administering the act have been 
made by the board. Most of the staff 
appointments will be under Civil Service. 
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A state, in order to participate in 
of the benefits provided under the Fe 
eral Social Security Act, must comply wit 
certain minimum requirements. Ma 
states during the past year anticipated ¢, 
enactment of the federal law and amende: 
their own laws accordingly. Thirty-fy 
states have old-age pension laws, many ¢ 
which will have to be adjusted in som: 
particulars to conform with federal x 
quirements. Prior to 1935 only one sta 
(Wisconsin) had an unemployment in 
surance law. In 1935 six other state 
(California, Massachusetts, New Hamp 
shire, New York, Utah, and Washing 
ton) enacted such legislation, of whi 
the acts of all but Massachusetts wer 
contingent upon the enactment of a fed 
eral law. Adjustments will doubtless bx 
made at the coming sessions of the stat 
legislatures, and new laws will be passed 
It is expected that the federal act wi 
also be amended in some respects eat! 
in the next session of Congress. 

FORDHAM CONFERENCE 

The social problems of America ar 
very similar to those of Europe. So said 
Friedrich Baerwald, speaking at a Con: 
ference on the Major Factors in the Prob 
lems of Youth held at Fordham Uni 
versity, New York City, December 5 and 
6, 1935. Business is picking up, stock 
pices are rising, but unemployment » 
not diminishing. Sixteen per cent of the 
persons on relief are between the ages of 
16 and 25; 66 per cent of this group have 
never had a job. “In our present situ 
tion there is grave danger of a permanent 
surplus population.” 

Dr. Baerwald, who was prominently 
associated with the vocational guidance 
movement in Germany during the admin 
istration of Chancellor Bruening, saw i 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
United States something comparable to 
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the voluntary labor service of Germany 
hich has since become compulsory. He 
‘onsidered, however, that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps “‘very positively adds 
something: to the solution of our economic 
roblems.” If industry does not provide 
adequate employment “it is the duty of 
society to step into the breach.” 
The Honorable James G. Wallace, 
udge of the Court of General Sessions 
of New York City, called attention to the 
progressive experiment in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, where 90 per cent of the 
juvenile delinquents never get into the 
- Instead they are taken to a med- 
ical center and made the subjects of care- 
ful child guidance. The parents are sent 
for, the problem is thoroughly discussed, 
and the child is usually sent home to be 
followed up consistently. Whereas in 
the past, being dragged into a police court 
has made neighborhood heroes of de- 
linquent children, it is now forbidden 
even to put them into a patrol wagon. 
The Reverend Walter G. Summers, 
S.J., vigorously challenged the traditional 
American policy of excluding religious 
teaching from the public schools. This, 
said he, is like “prescribing decapitation 
for a headache.” Exclusion of religion 
from public education has the practical 
effect of teaching that it “is a thing of 
no truth and of no value. . . . State mon- 
opoly is the most effective means ever 
devised for the destruction of human lib- 
erty .. . and we have a state monopoly 
education.” 
} The occupational phase of the problems 
fof youth was discussed by Robert Hop- 
spock, Assistant to the Director, National 
Occupational Conference. The educa- 


ptional phase was to have been treated by 
John S. Roberts, Associate Superintendent 
B of the New York City schools, who was 
5 Prevented by illness from attending. His 


place was taken by Sinclair J. Wilson, 
Principal of the Stuyvesant High School. 
EDUCATION AT ANTIOCH 

The record of Antioch College gradu- 
ates, only about 10 per cent of whom 
change their occupational preferences 
after leaving college, was cited by Arthur 
E. Morgan as evidence of the effectiveness 
of Antioch’s guidance program, at a re- 
cent dinner given at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in honor of Dr. Morgan who is President 
of Antioch and Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Further evidence 
of the occupational effectiveness of the 
Antioch program was submitted by Mrs. 
Elinore M. Herrick, who announced that 
86 per cent of Antioch graduates of the 
classes of 1931 to 1934 have found em- 
ployment in spite of the depression. 

Certain current practices in collegiate 
education were sharply challenged by Dr. 
Morgan, who criticized the frequent use 
of the freshman and sophomore years as 
a period of general education, with the 
junior and senior years reserved for spe- 
cialization. “No such sudden change is 
desirable.” Equally undesirable is the ten- 
dency to regard the undergraduate years 
as a period of general education to be 
followed by professional training in 
graduate school. Too few persons take 
graduate work to make such a theory ten- 
able. What actually happens is that most 
undergraduates choose between a liberal 
arts college and a professional school. To 
force such a choice is unfair to the stu- 
dent. Liberal and professional education 
should proceed side by side through the 
entire four years of college, as they do at 
Antioch. 

The strong occupational emphasis in 
the Antioch pxogram has by no means 
crowded out liberal education, which in 
the opinion of Antioch’s President is of 
tremendous importance for social wel- 
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fare. The absence of a common culture 
among college graduates makes it impos- 
sible for Americans adequately to grapple 
with certain fundamental social and eco- 
nomic problems. With this fact in mind, 
every Antioch student is required to fol- 
low a minimum core curriculum in the 
physical and social sciences, mathematics, 
psychology, and English. 

GUIDANCE PROGRAM OF AAUW 

Of the 700 local branches of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, about 270 are active in guidance 
work with young people, usually high 
school students, occasionally young col- 
lege women. This work, undertaken in 
cooperation with the school authorities 
when it is for persons of school age, is 
largely guidance in such matters as: who 
should go to college, preparation for col- 
lege and the professions, and choice of 
a college or graduate or professional 
school. Some branches sponsor a College 
Day or a College Week during which 
they bring to the schools able speakers 
and representatives of various colleges; 
others form within their membership a 
permanent college advisory committee to 
which young people may turn at any time. 
Some branches issue booklets of informa- 
tion on colleges, entrance requirements, 
and the qualifications needed for college 
success; others work closely with groups 
of selected students, coaching them on 
how to study and how to prepare for 
college board examinations. 

Branches that are qualified undertake 
vocational guidance, for the most part in 
cooperation with the schools. Sometimes 
members agree to give personal interviews 
or general talks on the professions they 
represent; sometimes the branch surveys 
vocational opportunities in its own lo- 
cality and presents the survey results to 
the high school; again, some branches 


sponsor vocational conferences or for, 
an occupational bureau. The Birminy 
ham, Alabama, branch, for example, hy 
established an Occupation Bureau and j; 
connection with it sponsored a Life Cares, 
Conference held in Birmingham, Apri 
25-27, 1935, under the direction of thy 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rel;. 
tions. This was primarily for the benef: 
of young college women. The Denve 
Colorado, branch in 1917 founded a (Cy). 
legiate Bureau of Occupations and 3. 
though the bureau now continues on x 
independent basis, there remains a cop. 
nection between the two groups. 

The national headquarters of the 
AAUW, located at 1634 Eye Stree 
N.W., Washington, D. C., keeps in touch 
with developments in guidance and pro 
vides the branches with suggestions and 
with notes on trends and new materials 

oe 
SCARCITY AND PLENTY 

Despite general unemployment it i: 
impossible to find enough men of stand: 
ing and ability, technically trained, to fil 
positions now available. So says Karl T 
Compton, President of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in a recent report 
As a means of meeting this situation, Dr 
Compton urged that stronger emphasis 
be laid on pioneer research work which 
would promise public benefits in health, 
in solution of industrial problems, and in 
development of new industries. As 1 
second step, Dr. Compton plans to limit 
the number of students at the Institute 
through a more careful selection of ap 
plicants. 

The obligations of the Institute would 
not be met, he said, by merely turning 
out more scientists, engineers and archi: 
tects, while the various colleges, univer 
sities and technical institutions were 0 
rolling 900,000 students a year and 
spending upward of $1,000,000,000 
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“It is not difficult,” he continued, “to 
discover those particular directions in 
which the considerations of national need 
and of our facilities show our particular 
opportunity. Despite general unemploy- 
ment, there is and always has been a call 
for men of exceptional qualifications of 
character and training. With all the 
money which is being spent on education 
it has seemed unbelievable, but it is true, 
that we simply do not know where to 
turn to find men we can unhesitatingly 
recommend for positions which are 
brought to our attention daily. This fact 
I consider to be the most important in- 
dication as to the direction which our 
major efforts should take.” 

Here is an educational and vocational 
version of the concept of scarcity amidst 


plenty. 


TRI-STATE CONFERENCE 

The Tri-State Conference on Pupil 
Personnel, which included delegates from 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, was held 
in the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, No- 
vember 1 and 2. The conference devoted 
itself largely to the study of the causes 
of maladjustment among pupils and to 
consideration of the task of providing 
more effective guidance programs—educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational—as a 
special solution to the problems of mal- 
adjustment. 

On the first day the delegates, under 
the auspices of the department of social 
service and special education, made visit- 
ing tours to Indianapolis public schools, 
observing the work of sight-conservation 
classes, the fresh air school, the school 
for crippled children, and the Arsenal 
Technical Schools. 

John F. Thomas, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Detroit public schools, was 
elected president of the Tri-State Confer- 
ence for the coming year. Other officers 
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chosen were Vice President, W. A. 
Hacker, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis public schools; Secretary, 
Sam Fogle, Supervisor of Attendance in 
the Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati; and 
Treasurer, Helen Dernbach, Director of 
Educational Guidance, South Bend. 
Cleveland was selected as the place of 
next year’s convention. 

TESTS FOR ENGINEERS 

The report of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Selection and Guidance to the En- 
gineers’ Council for Professional Devel- 
opment, at the third annual meeting of 
the Council on October 8, 1935, revealed 
that 28 local sections of Founder So- 
cieties had agreed to appoint committees 
on guidance composed of engineers in- 
terested in developing relations with the 
vocational bureaus of the schools and ser- 
vice clubs in their vicinity. Likewise the 
committee reported success in strengthen- 
ing the contacts of the administrative 
departments of engineering colleges and 
universities with the guidance programs 
of the high schools, especially through 
the wide use of a prepared pamphlet, 
Engineering: a Career—a Culture. The 
committee upon investigation approved 
the guidance administered to prospective 
engineering students at the summer camps 
maintained by the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Lafayette College, and Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. 

The committee also detailed the year's 
development in selective aptitude tests 
for entering engineering freshmen. The 
American Council on Education's Co- 


operative Tests in English and Mathema- 
tics were given, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, at eight institutions, and the 
resulting individual test scores were cor- 
related with the average first-semester 
grades of the freshmen students enrolled. 
The results showed that the English test 
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had a much lower predictive value than 
the Mathematics test, and, consequently, 
the committee recommended that an Eng- 
lish test devised to measure comprehen- 
sion of reading rather than ability in 
composition would be of greater selective 
value. 

The committee is also seeking a test 
that measures aptitude for the high 
quality of imagination required in the 
study of Descriptive Geometry. The 
Council’s Committee on Drawing has 
been assigned to prepare such a test dur- 
ing the coming year. 

IN CINCINNATI 

At the Cincinnati Employment Center 
new methods of classifying applicants are 
in use. Besides the customary techniques 
of interviewing, such facilities for deter- 
mining the applicant's capacities and 
abilities as psychological and intelligence 
tests are maintained, with the result that, 
according to H. M. Waite, a decidedly 
larger range of occupational outlets is 
assembled for each individual than is 
usual under an employment system re- 
stricted solely to the procedure of the 
interview. Very often, Colonel Waite 
finds, aptitudes essential for a particular 
job parallel those desired in other lines 
of work. The Center has therefore broad- 
ened the existing system of occupational 
classification, and has also collected data 
with regard to the acceptability of the 
interviewee to his former employers. 
With this material in hand, the Cincinnati 
plan enables transfers to be more easily 
effected from one occupation to another 
than is normally the case, and a greater 
job versatility is developed in the appli- 
cant. Although the Cincinnati scheme in- 
volves the expenditure of more time and 
money than is the case in public employ- 
ment agencies elsewhere, Colonel Waite 
feels that the Center's method of pro- 


cedure will be in the end the most bene. 
ficial for society in that it promotes , 
greater job satisfaction by increasingly ac. 
curate and acceptable placing of clients, 
and because it thereby is gradually build. 
ing up a more efficient personnel for 
industry. 
ae 
NEWS BREVITIES 

A Conference on Vocational Guidance 
and Education for Negroes was held at 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, De- 
cember 9-14, under the auspices of the 
National Occupational Conference. This 
will be fully reported in a later issue of 
the magazine. 


The James Lee Pardee Placement Bv- 
reau at Lafayette College, the work of 
which is described in an article elsewhere 
in this issue of the magazine, seems to live 
up to its penultimate name. According 
to information received, 97 of the 159 
seniors of the class of 1935 who were 
registered with the bureau secured posi- 
tions, while 51 went on to graduate and 
professional schools. That made 93 per 
cent of the class vocationally and educa- 
tionally occupied. A still later report, 
contained in a letter dated November 22, 
showed 96 per cent of the class so occu- 
pied. 

A sharp rise in the amount of build: 
ing construction throughout the nation 
occurred in October, according to Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins. The per- 
mit valuation for residential buildings was 
three times as great as in October, 1934. 
Construction of many apartment houses, 
school and other institutional buildings, 
factories, mills, low-cost housing projects, 
hospitals, is just beginning. A _ subse- 
quent report from the Federal Housing 
Administration tells of many delays in se- 
curing the services of carpenters, painters, 
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bricklayers, and roofers. Thirty-four 
cities reported up to the middle of No- 
vember that “all skilled building trades 
workers are regularly employed,” and 18 
other cities reported actual labor short- 
ages. Workers in construction trades had 
to be imported by many unsupplied com- 
munities. Further unusual building ac- 
tivity is predicted by the FHA during the 
spring and summer of 1936. 


The Fort Worth Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club again sponsored a 
program of lectures on vocational topics 
at the local high schools. Sixty-one of 
these talks were given last year, and a 
summary of that program won much fa- 
vorable notice at the National Federation 
meeting last July. 

Eugene A. Colligan, President of Hun- 
ter College, New York City, remarked in 
his inaugural address two years ago, ‘“Edu- 
cation in a democracy must actualize the 
potentialities of the individual—” a phi- 
losophy which has influenced the reorgan- 
ization of Hunter’s curriculum with em- 
phasis on individual guidance culminat- 
ing in vocational placement. Required 
enrolment in the field of foreign lan- 
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guages has been modified to allow alter- 
native registration for groups of courses 
“vocationally pointed.” A faculty com- 
mittee on guidance has been set up and 
the older placement agency has been con- 
verted into the bureau of occupations 
which not only places undergraduates in 
part-time work and secures full-time posi- 
tions for graduates, but also is making a 
study of additional areas of vocational op- 
portunity. 

Richard R. Brown, formerly Colorado 
State Director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, is now administrative head 
of the NYA at the Washington headquar- 
ters . . . In this capacity he is assistant 
to Aubrey Williams, executive director of 
the NYA Mr. Brown will! be re- 
membered by those who attended the 
Midwestern Regional Conference on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Education at Estes 
Park, as the NYA representative on the 
program And off the program, for 
that matter, for he was the center of nu- 
merous informal, unofficial conferences. 
. . . W. Carson Ryan, Jr., formerly Edu- 
cational Director of the U. S. Office of 
Indian Affairs, is now abroad . . . On 
his return he will take up new duties with 
the Commonwealth Fund. 


ero 


WORK AS A FORM OF PLAY 


True work is the highest form of play, but it is always the play 
element in work that is the most important. The play motive is the deep- 


est and most serious. 


It is deeper than the hungers: the artist starves 


himself for art; the student renounces love and fortune to vindicate his 
vision of the truth; the artisan postpones reward to workmanship. The 
master of any calling cares for his work first; the pay is secondary 


—JOSEPH LEE. 
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COUNSELOR'S CORNER 


Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 


GUIDANCE IN THE STUDY HALL 
CHARLOTTE KERN 


HE properly organized guidance 
program requires the services of a 
specially trained counselor whose 
duty is to assist the student to choose 
his vocation, to plan his educational pro- 
gram, and, generally, to become a well- 
adjusted, happy individual and good 
citizen. Is the school which cannot af- 
ford a counselor to be deprived of the 
obvious benefits to its students of such a 
program? One of many solutions of this 
problem is here presented. 

Every high school has a study hall. 
During the day, every student enrolled in 
the high school spends at least one period 
in this room. Have the possibilities for 
guidance offered by this situation been 
fully appreciated? 

It is necessary to adapt the amount of 
guidance and its methods to the difficult 
situation met by the study-hall teacher, 
who is responsible for two hundred stu- 
dents each period. Such a program has 
been successfully attempted in Bremerton 
High School, Bremerton, Washington. 

The program consists of two divisions: 
hints placed on the blackboard daily, and 
individual conferences. Self-discipline for 
the individual and the group is the main 
objective. The aims are: (1) to improve 
student morale; (2) to improve scholar- 
ship; (3) to contribute to personality 
development; (4) to contribute to char- 
acter development. 


The study hall is in the auditorium, » 
it is mecessary to use a portable black. 
board. Each day there appears on the 
board a suggestion relative to proper con- 
duct, good study habits, desirable person. 
ality traits, or planning a well-balanced 
course of study for the student's high 
school career. Since the program is being 
carried forward in the study hall wher 
most of the lessons are prepared, many of 
the suggestions emphasize methods of 
improving study conditions and study 
habits, but the suggestions are applicable 
outside the classroom. For example, keep: 
ing the room neat, being orderly, and be- 
ginning work promptly are valuable 
habits of conduct for a lifetime. Correct 
attitudes, definite goals, concentration, 
reading methods, methods of memoriza- 
tion, all emphasized in the series on de- 
sirable study habits, find application in 
many situations. Also there has been 
presented a series of questions and an- 
swers designed to guide the student in 
planning his entire four-year high school 
course so that he could be prepared to 
enter his chosen vocation. 

Aid in building up a similar series is to 
be found in books and magazine articles 
dealing with educational psychology, meth- 
ods of study, personality, and character- 
building. Certain sections of Educational 
Psychology by Skinner, Gast, and Skinner 
were found very helpful in this project. 
A valuable source of information for 
study-hall rules is provided by publica- 
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GUIDANCE IN THE STUDY HALL 


tions dealing with administration, some 
of which include a chapter devoted to 
study-hall management. Lyons and Car- 
nahan have published a helpful work- 
book entitled Stwdy Mastery, which pro- 
vides valuable material for students. 

Colored chalk, with which these hints 
are written, attracts attention, and occa- 
sional contests keep the students inter- 
ested. A Know Your School campaign, 
consisting of questions on school enrol- 
ment, student-body government, and 
school activities, was sponsored. The 
executive board of the Associated Stu- 
dents cooperated with this effort to create 
active interest in the school and its ac- 
tivities. Students interested in their school 
will later become citizens interested in 
the welfare of community and nation. 

Individual conferences supplement the 
blackboard work. Students who are not 
resourceful enough to apply the hints 
presented on the blackboard may thus be 
assisted to develop efficient methods of 
work and to find a suitable activity for 
service to the school or personal enjoy- 
ment. Some vocational guidance is also 
given in this way. 

Insofar as is possible without the ser- 
vices of a full-time counselor, the pro- 
gram is being enlarged. Some of the 
plans for the next year involve a testing 
program and a system of records which 
will make available information neces- 
sary for effective individual and group 
guidance. A plan is now being formu- 
lated whereby the parents of each pros- 
pective eighth-grade graduate will receive 
a form letter together with the high 
school course of study within the next 
few weeks. The aim is to interest the 
parents and solicit their cooperation in 
assisting students entering high school to 
make an early satisfactory adjustment. 
The resulting added community interest 
in the schools should be advantageous. 
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The cooperation of all the members of 
the faculty has contributed to the success 
of this program. This brief account can- 
not give the complete story, but it does 
establish the fact that, contrary to popular 
opinion, the study-hall teacher is not a 
policeman. The study-hall teacher is a 
counselor who gladly gives special help 
in subjects to students having difficulty, 
assists in the development of correct study 
habits, good character, and personality; 
and aids the student seeking the solution 
of social, personal, or educational prob- 
lems. 

Recently a Big Brother project has 
been launched by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bremerton designed to provide opportu- 
nity for a limited number of students to 
gain experience in chosen lines of work 
by serving as apprentices, without pay, 
not more than three hours per week. 
Employment under this project terminates 
at the end of the school term. The com- 
mittee considering applicants consists of 
the City Superintendent of Schools, the 
High School Principal, the head of the 
Commercial Department, and the study- 
hall teacher. An article in the February 
1935 Occupations by L. O. Brockmann 
described a similar but more elaborate 
project in Lewistown, Montana. 


THE MACHINES 
A Story 
A. I, BEZZERIDES 


The following story is reprinted, by permission, 
from The New Republic of November 20, 1935 


EAR our house in Fresno there 
N were stretches of bare land and 
some of this land was fenced in 
and contractors stored planks, trucks, and 
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derricks in the enclosures. During boom 
times the equipment was always busy and 
the men were continually going to and 
from the yards; and the derricks were 
no sooner stored than they were being 
taken away and used somewhere else 
where a building was being erected. But 
when the boom passed, the machinery re- 
mained idle in the lots for long periods 
at a time and began to rust. Some of the 
contractors even went broke and the 
power shovels and the derricks were not 
tended by watchmen, as if the equipment 
had suddenly lost all value. 

“Such waste,” my mother used to say. 
“Look how they used to puff and now 
they are just rusting away.” 

With the scoop bent to the ground, the 
steam shovels had a pathetic look—neck 
broken, head bowed in shame. At nights 
when they were shapes in the darkness, 
the decay was particularly tragic. The 
derricks craned their necks against the 
sky. An air of sadness hovered over the 
yards. 

“Just think of the holes they could 
dig,” my mother would say. “Even we 
could use one. (We had an outhouse in 
the back yard.) One big mouthful and 
the work would be done for a year.” 

The machines rusted away and when 
after several years men did come to make 
use of them, the joints were so rust-bound 
that the treads protested with loud 
squeaks at any effort made to move them. 

“They have been lazy so long,” my 
mother remarked, “that they don’t want 
to go to work.”” And she laughed at this. 
“When they are ready to work, no one 
wants them, and when they have grown 
accustomed to loafing, somebody comes 
along and pokes them. Up! To work! 
Why are you sitting? Even big cold 

machines have their troubles.” 
Finally after much effort, the machines 
were given up as junk and a junk man 
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came in a truck and proceeded to dis. 
mantle them and haul them away. Th 
pieces were so large that only small part 
could be moved at a time and it took 
weeks to clear the yards. Even after the 
machines were gone, the ground wher 
they had stood was stained with greasy 
and oil—the droppings of the machine; 

Every time we looked at the yards, we 
used to remember the machines and 
laugh. How perfect they were. One 
scoop and the work of twenty men was 
done in an instant. All this allowed to go 
to waste. “If I had them,” my brother 
said, “I'd dig caves all over the country. 

Later we moved and the yards were 
forgotten. 

Life at most is not very certain. You 
are happy and then you are unhappy. 
You are working and then you are not 
working. That is the way it goes. 

I am now a member of the unen- 
ployed. I am not complaining. Whose 
fault is it? I don’t know. (I have my 
ideas. ) 

Lately I have been looking for work, 


but not with much success. People prom: § 


ise things, offer hopes, but nothing for 
now, softy. 

All this doesn’t discourage me. I keep 
going out and looking for jobs. There 
is charity. We get along. 

As a matter of fact, instead of being 
discouraged, I am amused. It is ridicv- 
lously funny. Somehow, every time I go 
out looking for work, I think of the 
machines that used to be in the lots back 
home. 

Here I am, over six feet tall. I have 
big, laborer’s hands and feet. I have hair 
on my chest and a heavy nose. I am 
nothing but a worker and I look it. I go 
from place to place: “Any work today’ 
No? Well, I'll come again tomorrow.” 

I don’t get angry. I just laugh. “Some 
day you'll have something,” I say. 1 make 
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the rounds and then go home. 

“See,” I tell my wife, “how funny it 
is? Here I am, a machine. My joints 
work, my arms swing. I can lift three 
hundred pounds. (I lift her high to show 
her. She weighs 115.) I can shout 
(“Yes,” she agrees, “especially if there is 
nothing to eat.) and I can curse: gosh, 
shucks, gee-whiz. I’m a real he-man and 
I'm all ready to go to work, but there is 
nothing for me to do. My brain works, 
I can philosophize and accept my troubles. 
(In a hundred years we will all be dead.) 
I can talk, gesticulate, stamp my feet. Yet 
for all this, there is no use. I am just like 
those machines in the lot back home.” 

At night I go to bed and dream about 
the machines, sad in the darkness. There 
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I am. There is the human race. 

Send us to wars, let us kill each other 
off. Keep us on charity and in a few 
years’ time economic disturbances will 
take their toll. Dissect us, cart us away. 

I was swinging my arms in my excite- 
ment and one of my joints creaked. 

“Did you hear that?” I said to my wife. 
“See, even I am rusting.” 

She laughed at me. She is always 
laughing at me. She thinks I am a radi- 
cal, but I am not. 

Let us rust then. Let us stand with 
our necks broken. What trouble some- 
one is going to have one day when he 
tries to put us to work. “Work? What 
is that?” we'll say. “Don’t bother me. 
I'm tired, I’m rusting.” 


LETTER BOX 


Communications in Agreement and Disagreement 


Will the Experts Ever Agree? 


Réaders are aware that the pages of this 
magazine have occasionally reflected the con- 
troversy among guidance leaders regarding 
a definitions of terms, and so 
forth. The question has sometimes been 
raised, “What is vocational guidance?” 
Sounds like a simple question, but possibly it 
15 just as pertinent as it is impertinent. In 
printed below, another question is 
asked. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 


What do the findings of such monu- 
mental studies of guidance programs in 
their various phases as have been recently 
concluded under Thorndike, Kefauver, 
and Edgerton really mean? 

The results of Thorndike’s ten-year 
study concerning predictable vocational 


success made on the basis of counselor 
judgments, intelligence tests, mechanical 
aptitude tests, and clerical aptitude tests 
have tended to cloud rather than to clarify 
the field of guidance.‘ The findings of 
the Carnegie study under Kefauver indi- 
cated that only slight differences existed 
in outcomes anticipated in schools with 
so-called highly organized guidance ac- 
tivities as compared with outcomes in 
schools having no consciously organized 
guidance activities? In the study con- 
ducted by Edgerton it was revealed that 
there is practically no carry-over of factual 


1 Thorndike, Edward L., “The Prediction of Suc- 
cess in Vocational Life,” Occupations, XI, 4, De 
cember, 1933, pp. 21-27. 

2 Kefauver, Grayson N., Preliminary Report of 
Carnegie Study, Stanford University Conference 
on Guidance, July 5-15, 1933. 
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school learning into life situations five 
years after schooling.* 

What, then, do these findings—all of 
which concern some of the basic con- 
cepts in guidance—suggest to the experts 
in this field? Does the fact that there 
is, apparently, no carry-over of the so- 
called learning from the schools mean 
that guidance should take unto itself, in 
addition to the task of adjusting and dis- 
tributing youth to occupations, a third 
function, which might be known as a 
“motivating” device? Should guidance 
be concerned chiefly with stimulating in- 
terest in and arousing appreciation for the 
learning activities of the school as already 
organized? Do these evidences of inef- 
fectuality of present school procedure in- 
dicate that guidance agencies should be 
more concerned with reorienting the entire 
program of studies so that it will chal- 
lenge the native and maturing interests 
and needs of youth? Should guidance be 
chiefly concerned with remedial sporadic 
technics or with preventive measures? 
These are but a few of the issues crucial 
to the adoption of a basic philosophy of 
guidance. 

The scope and content of guidance are 
also interrogated by certain psychological 
investigations. If Spearman, Strong, and 
others succeed in developing some type of 
trait-pattern measurement which can be 
ascertained for individuals so that the re- 
sulting configuration can be matched with 
a job specification, similarly arrived at, 
then the whole area of guidance might 
be abridged to this one technic. And 
there are experts who predict such a fu- 
ture.* 

Perhaps the sharpest dilemma in the 
theoretical field of guidance today exists 


8 Edgerton, Alanson H., Lecture in Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Southern California, June 27, 
1935. 

* Alexander, W., Address before Stanford Con- 
ference on Guidance, July 5-15, 1933. 
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in the confusion and disagreement jp 
terms and basic concepts. Guidance \ 
held by different workers in the service 
to be everything from a function synony. 
mous with education to something dis. 
tinct and apart from education. Such ; 
divergence of opinion may be found in 
the writings and practices of guidance 
workers in the college levels as well a 
among those in the lower school levels 
To take but one outstanding instance of 
such disagreement, let us examine the te- 
sults of the Committee on Terminology: 
Of the twenty-four terms and postulate; 
checked by thirty-five leaders in guidance 
to whom lists were submitted in 1932. 
there was found to be unanimous agree. 
ment on but one item, namely, that “s:- 
trology, palmistry, physiognomy, and the 
like have no basis in fact.’”* 

Controversy over the use of terms in de- 
limiting the field of guidance was te 
newed this year between Brewer and Kit- 
son. Brewer objects to the proposal made 
by Kitson that the word “guidance” be 
dropped except when used with the word 
“vocational” preceding it.* This investi- 
gator found evidences of similar uncer- 
tainty and variety of opinions regarding 
the scope of guidance concepts in a study 
in which questionaires were received from 
192 junior high schools in 1933.’ 

It would seem, therefore, that one of 
the first tasks ahead for guidance work- 
ers is to clarify concepts and arrive at 
some agteement in basic terms. As 4 
step in this direction a suggestion was 
made in the study of the 192 junior high 
schools’ that some of the pitfalls in ter- 


5 Report of the Committee on Terminology in 
the Field of Vocational Guidance, Fred C. Smith, 
Harvard University, Chairman. 

® Brewer, John M., Occupations, XIII, 6, March, 
1935, pp. 447-51. 

7 Davis, Burton E., “Guidance and Counseling 
in the Junior High School,” an unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, June 1935. 
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minology would be avoided by the use of 
strictly functional terms in place of gen- 
eral ones. It was suggested that such 
terms as “personal guidance,” “the coun- 
selor and guidance,” “exploratory shops,” 
and “the orientation program” be utilized 
to the exclusion of such classifications as 
“vocational guidance,” “‘social guidance,” 
“educational guidance,” and the like. By 
such use of strictly functional terminology, 
guidance concepts might be sharpened 
and rendered more wieldy and significant 


of the services actually undertaken. Un- 


der this arrangement, word names are 
based on the acts to be performed and are 
not dependent upon generalized and de- 
partmentalized philosophy in the mind of 
each different worker. 

Only when some agreement in all these 
fundamentals is reached among the ex- 
perts can the guidance counselor begin 
his most effective work. But the coun- 
selor asks, ‘Will the experts ever agree?”’ 

BURTON ELsworTH Davis 


THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 


COLLEGE GUIDANCE 

A 105-page mimeographed report on 
Student Personnel Procedures and Tech- 
niques Used by Faculty Counselors at the 
University of Minnesota has been pre- 
pared by Gwendolen G. Schneidler with 
the assistance of Donald G. Paterson and 
Edmund G. Williamson. In the Fore- 
word, it is stated that the basic forms of 
knowledge and insight required for ef- 
fective student counseling work may be 
summarized under seven heads as follows: 

1. Appreciation of the extent and na- 
ture of individual differences in aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, and desires among col- 
lege students. 

2. Appreciation of the range of mo- 
tives among college students, direct and 
indirect means of expressing these mo- 
tives, the numerous possibilities of mental 
conflict arising from the multiplicity of 
motives, and possible methods of solving 
such conflicts in harmony with the stu- 
dent's best interests. 


3. Knowledge of the more obvious 
symptoms of mental hygiene problems so 
that those requiring the special services 
of a physician, a psychologist, or a psychi- 
atrist may be referred to the proper 
agencies. 

4. Knowledge of and ability to utilize 
social case work technique in interview- 
ing students. 

5. Familiarity with the significance of 
the results of devices for measuring in- 
telligence and other personality traits. 

6. Knowledge of the educational sig- 
nificance of extra-curricular activities. 

7. Knowledge of sources of occupa- 
tional and vocational information. 

HEALTH OF WOMEN WORKERS 

Sickness and death rates are higher 
among industrial workers than among the 
rest of the population, according to a fe- 
port of the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. Approxi- 
mately one in 50 of all industrial work- 
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efs, on an average at all times, are unable 
to work because of illness and each year 
more than one-eighth of all workers suf- 
fer one or more illnesses that disable them 
for a week, the report said. In 1933 alone 
the economic loss resulting from the one 
and a quarter million industrial accidents 
to men and women workers in the United 
States is estimated by authorities at well 
over half a billion dollars. 

The facts are presented in a bulletin 
entitled “The Health and Safety of 
Women in Industry” issued by the Wo- 
men’s Bureau. The bulletin stresses the 
problems from the viewpoint of women, 
in line with the Women’s Bureau func- 
tion of formulating standards for the 
employment of women in industry, to 
promote better protection of their inter- 
ests, and to serve as a guide to the dif- 
ferent groups concerned with such prob- 
lems. Many of the factors responsible 
for the disproportionate amount of sick- 
ness and fatalities are preventable and 
would disappear were industry generally 
to adopt more adequate standards of 
working conditions, it is pointed out. 

Though the Women’s Bureau does not 
advocate that its recommended standards 
be considered as applying only to women, 
it maintains that they should apply espe- 
cially to women. All factory conditions 
bear particularly heavily upon women and 
good working conditions, hours, and 
wages have a more important relation to 
their health. For example, long factory 
hours are less serious for the man who 
is through work when he leaves his job 
at night, than for the woman, who in 
many cases has several hours of house- 
work to do after she gets home. “While 
many employers realizing that healthy 
workers constitute a valuable asset co- 
operate willingly to attain this end, such 
practice unfortunately is far from univer- 
sal,” the report states. ‘To secure wide- 
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spread adoption of adequate standards of 
health protection in industry state legisla. 
tion and enforcement are necessary.” 


oe 


SELECTION FOR THE BAR 

“What characteristics or traits should ; 
person possess who desires to become 2 
lawyer?”” The traits desirable are not 
materially different from those which are 
regarded as requisites for success in al- 
most any walk of life. 

A long list of traits, drawn from the 
results of two letters of inquiry worked 
out at the University of Illinois and sent 
to a list of selected professors and deans 
of law schools, when condensed, resolved 
into the following six: intelligence (in- 
sight), character, social sense, scholarship 
(ability to pass courses), industry, and 
courage. 

A definite program with freshman pre. 
legal students has been inaugurated at 
Illinois in order to test them for these 
six traits, according to H. F. Fletcher 
in School and Society. The aim is to 
discover techniques and methods of voca- 
tional guidance of benefit not only to the 
law students but to other portions of the 
student body as well. The tests will fall 
under only three of these heads: (1) in- 
telligence (insight); (2) character; and 
(3) social sense. Tests and testing pro 
cedures, some of them standardized, have 
been worked out for all these traits. 
“Courage” and “industry” will be ex 
hibited as derivatives from the other tests. 
“Scholarship,” or the ability to pass 
courses, is the only one of these charac- 
teristics with which college work already 
deals, and testing will begin to tell 
whether or not students show promise in 
these other five characteristics. The edu: 
cational outcome of this procedure may 
result in a recasting of the entire pre 
legal and legal curriculum. 
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ADAPTATION IS ALL 

When the organization of a high 
school guidance program is analyzed, it 
is evident that guidance is essentially 
a process of adapting the resources of the 
school to the individual student. A 
special issue of the University High 
School Journal, in a series of seven arti- 
cles, presents the guidance program of 
the University High School of the Uni- 
versity of California at Oakland. As one 
of the articles itself states: 

Briefly, the school studies its students and 
endeavors to adapt its curriculum, its health 
program, its teaching force, its counseling 
procedure, its activities, to the restless, strug- 
gling, unsteady group which it handles. 
This simple policy and philosophy resolves 
itself into a highly organized and complex 
administrative organization which is adapt- 
able at all points to the needs of the in- 
dividual. 

The effort to adapt these various as- 
pects of the administrative organization 
to the individual student are very inter- 
estingly described. 

WANTED—SKILLED WORKERS 

Over fourteen times as many men are 
in training for the professions as are 
needed, but only one-seventh of the num- 
ber needed are being trained to replace 
the shrinking ranks of the skilled, accord- 
ing to a statement by R. V. Billington, 
U. S$. Agent of Trade and Industrial 
Education, quoted in the Spring issue of 
Trained Men. The ratio of apprentices in 
training has decreased since 1920 until 
now it is only one to 443 skilled workers; 
and the majority of skilled workers are 
over 50 years of age. This same issue 
lists seven reasons for “the oncoming 
shortage of skilled workers,” quoted 
from the magazine, Steel. These are the 
tendency to specialize, unstable employ- 
ment, demands of new industries, re- 
stricted immigration, high production 
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equipment, supervisory demands, and 
changing requirements of skill. Working 
forces have been “skinned down to bare 
necessities,"’ with no apprentices in train- 
ing to fill the gaps caused by death and 
shifts in personnel. Technological prog- 
ress has been so rapid that a welder un- 
employed since 1929 is unemployable. 
And the newer industries such as the air- 
plane and radio draw skilled workers 
from older industries. 

An article by W. F. Patterson in this 
same issue on “Why a National Program 
of Apprentice Training” states that a 
total of 43 states have joined with the 
U. S. government in developing a plan 
which aims to organize a genuine appren- 
tice training program. 

ARTISTS’ BACKGROUNDS 

A good social and cultural background 
is almost as necessary as talent for the 
gitl who wants to be a commercial artist. 
Eleanor Shepherd Thompson, art instruc- 
tor at the Toronto Normal School, Tor- 
onto, Canada, learned this, according to 
the Washington Post, when she made a 
survey of New York employers of 
fashion artists and interior decorators. 

The girl who has not been accustomed 
to attending fashionable gatherings has 
only a vague idea of the way fashionable 
women really look. In interior decorat- 
ing also, the girl who has not been 
familiar with well planned homes is not 
likely to be much good at planning at- 
tractive places. At least, so the employ- 
ers feel. Dr. Thompson has known cases 
where talent triumphed over impover- 
ished social and cultural background, as 
in the case of a certain Minnesota girl 
who became a top-notch fashion artist in 
New York. 

Dr. Thompson also learned that the 
majority of employers of commercial art- 
ists feel that most schools give imprac- 
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tical training. They think courses are 
often too short and not enough emphasis 
is put upon creative work. Too many 
students with no ability are permitted to 
go through the schools, and art is so com- 
petitive in the commercial field that “only 
the gifted can succeed.” Teachers in art 
schools, Dr. Thompson believes, should 
have professional experience in whatever 
subjects they teach, and less attention 
should be given to technique. She also 
affirms, from practical experience, that 
she has never known of a child who did 
not like art and that almost all children 


have a natural good taste in judging © 


pictures. 
OCCUPATIONAL FAVORITES 

Boys are still bound to be engineers 
and doctors and girls to be teachers and 
nurses, judging from a study of a group 
of 108 boys and 109 girls who partici- 
pated in the Ohio General Scholarship 
test, a select group of students considered 
promising material because of scholar- 
ship, attitude, and ideals. S. Donald Cun- 
ningham, reporting in a recent issue of 
the School Review, found that 29.6 per 
cent of the boys had chosen engineering, 
9 per cent medicine, and 9 per cent teach- 
ing and coaching; and 44 per cent of the 
girls had selected teaching and 17 per 
cent nursing. The number of vocations 
selected by the boys was twice as large as 
that chosen by the girls, but in neither 
case was the range very large. There did 
not appear to be any growing realization 
that certain fields were overcrowded, for 
the percentage of those planning to enter 
engineering and teaching showed no de- 
cline in numbers for each of the four 
years of this study, 1930-1933. 

Proper instruction in high school, it is 
pointed out, would introduce pupils to a 
wider range of occupations so that they 
could make better choices. And the high 
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school seems to be the proper place jp 
which to introduce the vocational Bui- 
dance program, for 60 per cent of the 
students had selected their life work dyy. 
ing the four years of high school, more 
than a third making their choice afte, 
the beginning of their junior year. 4 
choice had been made by 84.4 per cent of 
these students, by a slightly larger num. 
ber of the boys than of the girls, a per: 
centage comparable to that revealed jp 
other similar studies. 

DELINQUENCY AND GUIDANCE 

A recent study of the vocational ex. 
perience and interests of delinquent boys 
reveals ample evidence of the presence of 
vocational maladjustment. Some 1,50¢ 
young men, sentenced in 1930-1932, 
were included in this study, says Georg: 
E. Hill in the Journal of Juvenile Re- 
search. The average youth had left 
school at the age of 15 (half of the boys 
leaving before reaching 15), and had 
over a period of four years held on the 
average three different jobs, but with in- 
termittent periods of unemployment. 
They had received little if any guidance 
or direction in selecting permanent posi- 
tions. They had left their jobs, in which 
pay was low, for reasons which they 
ascribed to forces beyond their control. 

The problem, Mr. Hill points out, is 
in no small degree that of the school. 
Either it should have made school more 
attractive and satisfying, particularly in 
the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades, and thus held the boy for 
a longer period of training and guidance, 
or it should have shouldered part of the 
responsibility for helping him to start and 
continue as a successful worker. A large 
part of the school’s program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency among boys must 
be centered about its program for voca- 
tional guidance. 
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ONE OUT OF NINE 

Louis Brownlow, in an article in the 
July issue of Independent Woman, en- 
titled “Can Public Service Be a Career?” 
states that if government service is to be 
a career, merit selection is not enough— 
that it is not enough to select public ser- 
vants because they are circular or angular 
enough to fit snugly into the first round 
or square holes into which we desire to 
place them. Nor is tenure enough. We 
must select young men and women who 
by their initiative and imagination, for- 
tified by training, can be expected in time 
to qualify for rdles of administrative and 
professional leadership, however humble 
their first rbles may be. We must institute 
standards and systems of promotion which 
will ensure the young man or woman of 
administrative capacity a chance to rise to 
the top. We must provide old age se- 
curity. We shall need to restudy the re- 
lation between our educational system and 
the needs of government service, and de- 


velop opportunities for “in-service” or 
| “post-entry” training for ambitious young 
public employes who wish to prepare 
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themselves for higher posts. 

An important part in the profession- 
alization of the public service is being 
taken by the officials themselves, banded 
together in increasingly effective func- 
tional associations, such as the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association and the 
American Public Welfare Association, for 
the purpose of developing administrative 
standards and management techniques 
and of raising qualifications for public 
employment. Officials themselves cannot 
put over the idea of a career service, how- 
ever. The militant support of thinking 
citizens is a prime essential. Since one 
person out of every nine gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States worked for 
the government in 1932—the latest year 
for which figures are available—this is a 
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problem that affects every one of us pro- 
foundly. 
BREVITIES 


Youth: How Can Communities Help? 
is the title of a booklet published in mim- 
eographed form by the U. S. Office of 
Education. When revised, after comments 
and suggestions from readers, it will be 
printed. The booklet describes briefly 
what some communities are doing in the 
way of local youth programs. It was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems of the Office of Education, and em- 
bodies some of the findings of the survey 
conducted by this committee under a grant 
from the General Education Board. Two 
other bulletins or circulars resulting from 
the work of the Committee on Youth 
Problems have made their appearance. 
One is Youth: A Conte m porar) Biblio- 
graphy with Annotations, compiled by 
Elaine Exton. The other is Youth: Activi- 
ties of Libraries and Museums, compiled 
by Alice Bodwell Burke. The latter con- 
tains a section on “Vocational Training in 
Museums.” 

In the December issue of Survey 
Graphic Beulah Amidon has an article 
entitled “Place for Youth,” which de- 
scribes the effort of the National Youth 
Administration against a background of 
challenging facts about the present ac- 
tual situation of youth as individuals and 
as a group. Miss Amidon steers a middle 
course between over-praise and easy criti- 
cism and seems to give a fair interpreta- 
tion of what the NYA is trying to do. 
She notes that some of the widespread 
criticism of NYA has been due “to an 
initial publicity blunder, a release which 
seemed to promise all things to all youths 
and to the communities in which they 
live.” 
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The Department of Research and Pub- 
licity of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has prepared a 64-page Handbook 
on the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
available at 15 cents a copy from the of- 
fices of the Committee at 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. There are chap- 
ters on ‘The Background of Child Labor 
in the United States,” “History of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment,” ““The 
Need for a Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment,” “Who Supports the Amend- 
ment?” “Who Opposes the Amend- 
ment?” and “Answering the Opposition 
Arguments.” These are followed by a 
few pages of case stories showing child 
labor conditions which exist and which 
are likely to spread unless legislative pro- 
tection is made more effective over the 
country generally. The Handbook is rich 
in information, the material is well ar- 
ranged, and there are several lists of bib- 
liographical references. 

In the September issue of the AVA 
Journal, C. E. Rakestraw of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education discusses “Training for 
Diversified Occupations.” In this article 
a scheme is formulated for allowing the 
advanced high school student to devote 
half of the daily school term to one of 
twenty-three possible fields or occupations. 
Two periods of the school half-day are 
to be restricted to the study of related 
and technical subjects bearing upon the 
occupation chosen. For the administra- 
tion of this plan are suggested a General 
Advisory Committee, representing the in- 
dustrialists as a whole; an Occupational 
Committee, representing each of the 
twenty-three fields; and a Coordinator to 
correlate the class instruction with the 

practical experience. The key administra- 
tive officer is the Coordinator, and several 
persons have been trained for such posts 
during the past summer. 
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A report of an analysis of trends of 
occupational choices made by Minnesoy; 
high school seniors over the period 1929 
to 1933 inclusive is presented by E. G 
Williamson and J. G. Darnley, both ¢ 
the University of Minnesota, in the Ay. 
gust issue of the Journal of Applied Py. 
chology. The results show a marked pref- 
erence for the two highest groups in the 
hierarchy of occupational  intelligenc 
but with a constantly declining trend 
particularly in the most overcrowded sub. 
groups. The authors conclude that while 
the evidences of declining trends are en. 
couraging, in indicating a readjustment 
of choices to the actual needs of the labor 
market, this study makes apparent the fac 
that a wider dissemination of factual ma- 
terial about occupational trends and op 
portunities together with coordinated 
studies of the individual students is : 
desideratum. 


A revised manual of procedure for 
Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation 
Service has recently been issued by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Herein 
are discussed the qualifications essential 
for the Rehabilitation Agent in his work 
of vocationally guiding the physically han- 
dicapped, his procedure in making a sur- 
vey of the individual case, the selection of 
and preparation for the job objective, in- 
cluding the methods of supervision, and 
the ultimate placement and follow-up. 
Routines for conducting a survey of em: 
ployment opportunities and preparing jo} 
analyses are also included. A short bibli- 
ogtaphy of the subject is appended. 


The article, “Why Are Vocational 
Schools?” by Charles A. Prosser, Director 
of the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
published in the April 1935 issue of 
Occupations, has been reprinted in the 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


October 1935 News Bulletin of the Il- 
‘inois Industrial Education Association. 
The November issue of the /Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House con- 
tains a group of five articles on the CCC, 
prepared under the special editorship of 
Joseph Roemer, Professor of Education, 
Peabody College. John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, gives 
“An Overview of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps.” Howard W. Oxley, Direc- 
tor of Camp Education for the CCC, 
describes the activities of which he has 
supervision. Kenneth Holland, Corps 
Area Civilian Supervisor for Education at 
Boston, writes of “The European Work- 
Camp Movement.” Arthur J. Todd of 
Northwestern University, a well-known 
sociologist, discusses ‘Social Implications 
of the CCC,” and John M. Brewer of 
Harvard, a leader in the guidance field, 
expresses himself on “What the CCC 
Might Have Been” and sketches the 
broader plan which he believes could— 
and should—succeed the present CCC 
experiment. 
. Another revised pamphlet in the Re- 
habilitation Series issued by the U. S. 
s Office of Education is entitled Organiza- 
Stion and Administration of a State Pro- 
gram of Vocational Rehabilitation. It 
} outlines such functions of the State Re- 
habilitation Agency as promotion—print- 
bed, personal, group, and legislative; es- 
tablishment of organized relations with 
other agencies; establishment of standards 
for case work; administration of funds; 
pand research. This material is followed 


p by advice on the organizational set-up— 


offices, personnel, and preparation of rec- 
ords. Two final chapters are devoted to 


methods of organizing various local pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation and to 
the principles and practice of case service. 
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Francis F. Bradshaw, in his paper 
“Minimum Essentials in Guidance” in 
the High School Journal for October, re- 
marks that guidance was historically and 
is today an essential function of the Amer- 
ican educational system, and deplores the 
unfruitfulness of mass guidance which 1s 
so often enforced by mass education. He 
urges the dissemination of the guidance 
point of view among the teaching staff 
and hopes that it may lead to the com- 
pilation of cumulative records of the in- 
and out-school activities of each child, 
which in turn may be supplemented by an 
adequate counseling system. 

"No student can expect to be happy 
during college years or after college life, 
who is not keeping in mind the vocational 
aspect of his training,” avers Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Patry, in the April-June Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Nor 
can the student be relied upon to choose 
the vocation most suited to him without 
the benefit of wise counseling and gui- 
dance, the author says. Among the proce- 
dures suggested for guidance are voca- 
tional aptitude tests, exploratory courses, 
and study of the student's past work rec- 
ords and interests. 

In his presidential address to the 
British National Association of Juvenile 
Employment and Welfare Officers, as re- 
ported by the November Journal of Ca 
veers, J. Wale-Smith advocated the sub- 
mission of lists of occupations and the 
giving of advice on careers to the final- 
year secondary school students. The re- 
sults of a successful trial of this propo- 
sal, he said, revealed a drop of 65 per 
cent in the number of pupils who had 
hitherto selected as a career the indeter- 
minate “Something in an office.” Mr. 
Wale-Smith also urged that vocational 
guidance as concerned with the choice of 
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a career should begin earlier than it does 
at present, and that guidance in its func- 
tion as help and advice in obtaining ac- 
tual employment be continued until the 
age of 21. 

At the same conference was discussed 
the need for informing the members of 
the medical profession of the important 
réle they might play in vocational gui- 
dance, and it was urged that guidance 
officers avail themselves more often of the 
physician’s services. 

A report of the Proceedings of the 
Conference on Trends in Women's Work 
and Careers for College and High School 
Graduates, which was held last April in 
Birmingham, Alabama, has been made 
available in the form of a mimeographed 
booklet by the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations at their research head- 
quarters, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn. This Institute has also re- 
cently issued an October, 1935 supple- 
ment to its previous publications on 
Fellowships and Other Aid for Advanced 
Work. 

The educational program of the U. S. 
CCC is outlined in an article in the Lon- 
don International Quarterly of Adult 
Education for May. After describing the 
educational framework, this paper reprints 
the objectives stated in the Handbook for 
CCC Camp Educational Advisers among 
which appears the following purpose: 


“By such vocational training as is feasibj. 


and adjustment activities, to assist 
man better to meet his employment prob 
lems when he leaves camp.” It is Pointed 
out that 31 per cent of the courses offers; 
in the third enrolment period were 
cational, and stress is laid upon the ip. 
portance of the rdle of the Camp Edy. 
cational Adviser, especially his successfy) 
administration of the principle of teach 
ing on the job. 

The business of being an abstractor 
described in an article, “What's in ; 
Title?” by Beatrice Chauvenet in th 
September issue of Independent Woman 
Interesting work of a number of differen: 
kinds is provided in this field. 

“Vocational Guidance at the Junior 
College Level,” an article by Phillip H 
Dubois in the March-April issue of The 
Idaho Journal of Education, presents 1 
summary of the activities of the Voc- 
tional Guidance Service at the Southem 
Branch of the University of Idaho at Po- 
catello, established a year ago. 

A Survey of Twenty University Place- 
ment Bureaus, by Edward A. Linhart, ha 
just been completed and filed with the 
library at the University of Pittsburgh 
Copies are available for circulation upon 
application through the library loan de 
partment. 


ero 


OCCUPATIONAL TASKS AND ABILITIES 


For in some cases the same persons may execute them, in others they 
should be different, where the different employments require different 
abilities; as when courage is wanting for one, judgment for the other, 
there they should be allotted to different persons—From the Politics of 


Aristotle. 
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A Survey of the Adjustment Service 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


“Sensational developments in guiding the 
right person into the right job.” 

“Defective instruments with which to 
work. Too short a time. Inadequate scope. 
Shortage of information. Attempting the 
impossible.” 

7 first quotation might have been 

the heading from a Sunday supple- 
ment of the newspaper describing the 
Adjustment Service. The second might 
have been the unspoken comments of a 
highly critical and unsympathetic scientist. 
Some place between these two extremes 
doubtless we will find a fair judgment of 
the Adjustment Service. 

The twelve reports' of the Adjustment 


' Following is a list of the twelve Adjustment 
Service Series Reports published in paper covers 
by the American Association for Adult Education 
ay East 42nd Street, New York City. Dated 

Il. The Adjustment Service. A Report of an 
Experiment in Adult Guidance. By Jerome 
H. Bentley. Pp. x + 64 and a chart. Free. 

Il. Selection and Training of Counselors at the 
Adjustment Service. By L. S. Hawkins and 
Gwendolen Schneidler. Pp. 57. 50 cents. 

III. Registration and Counseling Procedure in 
the Adjustment Service. By Garret L. Ber- 
~ and Raymond S. Ward. Pp. 164. 75 
cents. 

IV. Use of Tests in the Adjustment Service. By 
Garret L. Bergen, Gwendolen Schneidler, 
and Le Roy Sherman. Pp. 61 and appended 
charts. 50 cents. 

V. Development of Informational Resources of 
the Adjustment Service. By L. S. Haw- 
kins. Pp. 75. Plates. 50 cents. 

VI. Medical amd Psychiatric Services in the 
Adiustment Service. By Charles O. Fiertz. 
Pp. 36. 50 cents. 

VII. Community Agency Relationships of the 
Adjustment Service. By L. S. Hawkins, 
Gwendolen Schneidler, and H. A. White. 
Pp. 80. 50 cents. 


Service constitute a very good review of 
the activities of the organization. They are 
essential reading for any one interested 
in the broad problem of the adjustment 
of our human resources to the world 
about us. There can be no doubt as to the 
need of such a Service. On page 45, Re- 
port I, we find a very clear statement of 
the purpose of the Service: 


The success of the work of the Adjust- 
ment Service can best be measured in terms 
of what it undertook to do. It attempted to 
help an individual formulate a program for 
himself and to get started on the way to 
carrying it out. It proposed to base this pro- 
gram on a better understanding by the in- 
dividual of his aptitudes, interests and abil- 
ities, as well as on information about occupa- 
tions, training facilities, educational oppor- 
tunities, avocational activities, employment 
contacts, and other environmental factors 
which are essential if the individual is to 
work out a suitable program. In doing this, 
it sought to use the results of laboratory re- 
search in the service of large numbers of men 
and women. 


VIII. Costs of the Adjustment Service. By 
Jerome H. Bentley and Helen Kelley. Pp 
49. 50 cents 
IX. Gemeral Appraisals of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice. By C. S. Coler, John A. Fitch with 
Florence Lee Fitch, and Donald G. Pater 
son. Pp. 87. 50 cents 
X. Ten Thousand Clients of the Adjustment 
Service. By Garret L. Bergen and John F 
Murphy. Pp. 95. 75 cents 
XI. A Study of One Hundred Clients of the 
Adjustment Service. By Emma Seipp. Pp 
30 and a questionaire. 50 cents 
XII. Clients’ Opinions of the Adjustment Ser- 
vice. By L. S. Hawkins. 75 cents. [In 
preparation. } 
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Doubtless anyone will admit the value 
of the Service at the time under the con- 
ditions to the people served. That would 
be justification enough for any organiza- 
tion or service. We append to this re- 
view a short description of each of the 
separate reports with brief comment on 
some of them. 

We are interested at this point in trying 
to review the work of the Adjustment 
Service in its larger social aspects. More 
particularly, what does it offer by way of 
promise in the future for a more adequate 
adjustment of the individual? In a society 
that is constantly growing more complex, 
better instruments of guidance and control 
must be formed. The broad social signi- 
ficance of these reports and of this experi- 
ment lies not so much in the specific 
things accomplished as in the indication 
that perhaps society is on the verge of 
setting up adequate institutions for pur- 
poses of guidance. 

Time and again through the series of 
reports we find the statement that the pur- 
pose of the guidance has been to bring 
about the adjustment of the individual to 
the society in which he lives (pp. 60, 63, 
Report No. I). There is no doubt that 
the individual must make such an adjust- 
ment to the society about him, but one 
cannot help wondering as he reads the 
comments on many of the individual 
cases, as to whether the individual had 
not made a reasonable adjustment, and 
whether the basic difficulty did not lie in 
maladjustments in the economic and social 
scene. This is no particular criticism of 
the Adjustment Service as such but per- 
haps the two-sided nature of the problem 
is not sufficiently pointed out in the re- 
ports. 

That an individual is unemployed may 
not necessarily be due to any maladjust- 
ment as far as he individually is con- 
cerned. He may be well trained, emotion- 


ally stable, highly competent, and stil! b. 
without a job. There is the implied argy. 
ment running through much of the report 
that something can be done to the indj. 
vidual that will substantially change the 
situation. In a number of the cases, of 
course, there were definite personal mal. 
adjustments, many of which doubtless 
were corrected and many others which 
could be corrected by a more thorough. 
going program of guidance and-counsel- 
ing. 

In the discussion of getting jobs for 
people much of the argument points to 
the fact that better training will enable 
them to get jobs. This may be true in 
some cases but it hardly deals with the 
broader issue of whether they may be tak. 
ing jobs from others who may not be 
quite so well trained or who may be 
trained in a slightly different manner. Of 
course even this change, if it substitutes a 
more efficient for a less efficient person 
tends to increase the total income of the 
country, and in the long run no one 
would desire to belittle the importance 
of those adjustments. But any high rat- 
ing of the Adjustment Service in relation 
to all the institutions a society needs for 
the wise use of human resources would 
call for a very much broader conception 
of the problem involved. 

In a rapidly growing and changing 
society there must be many shifts of occu- 
pations. Maladjustments are bound to 
occur in the process. Even in the field of 
recreation, with the great multiplication of 
possible ways to spend leisure, guidance 
will be needed if wise choices are to be 
made. In other fields the same condition 
exists. It is clearly a situation where the 
individual can no longer be held respon- 
sible for his entire success or failure as 
he could be so held in days gone by. The 
problem that our society faces is to find 
a type of guidance that will not lessen the 
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urge of the individual to make the adjust- 
ment himself, that will not relieve him of 
the drastic necessity of making this adjust- 
ment. At the same time, the individual 
must know that he cannot control all the 
factors, and that if and when calamity 
descends it may not necessarily be his 
fault, Undoubtedly much of the loss of 
morale by the unemployed during the de- 

ression was due to the firm opinion in- 
stilled by society that the individual alone 
was responsible for his condition. This 
adjustment is delicate, the difficulties are 
so great that we can well understand why 
the Adjustment Service has tended to 
evade the issue. It is not the task of the 
Adjustment Service to do anything about 
society at large. That is a sufficient excuse, 
but is hardly adequate as we look forward 
to a well-rounded program of guidance 
for all our people. Although individual 
responsibility must not be lessened, at the 
same time greatly improved organizations 
for guidance must be set up by society. If 
and when the system itself fails in large 
measure, the individual must realize that 
it is not necessarily a reflection upon him. 

One of the reports admits that the or- 
ganization lacked sufficient employment 
data. It is, of course, evident that our 
society has not yet evolved the machinery 
to know the number of unemployed. From 
the very nature of the problem, no one 
agency could be expected to have created 
an effective organization for this purpose, 
consequently this lack of data is no re- 
flection on the Adjustment Service. But 
until the need for such data is filled there 
can be no adequate guidance toward occu- 
pations for which people should prepare 
and those for which they should not 
prepare. 

The few comments that are made re- 
garding the guidance that was given on 
the basis of employment data would make 
one just a little uneasy. For instance, agri- 
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culture seemingly was included among the 
occupations that would require more peo- 
ple in the future. Apparently the very 
depressed state of the building trades of 
New York City in the early 1930's over- 
influenced the estimates of the probable 
future in the construction field. Perhaps 
no other organization would have done 
this task better, perhaps not even as well. 
Both comments are beside the point for 
our purposes. Here was an able and well- 
intentioned organization trying to pro- 
vide guidance in the field where the basic 
information simply did not exist. That 
defect must be remedied before there can 
be reasonable use of our human resources. 
Perhaps one of the big lost opportunities 
was that no steps were taken to discover 
if the occupations in a community could 
have been organized to provide this 
needed information. 

The Adjustment Service was set up to 
provide guidance primarily for the white- 
collared group of unemployed people in 
the city of New York. As their statistical 
reports clearly show, they dealt with a 
superior group from the standpoint of 
education, past earning power, and from 
other standpoints. Even among this 
highly selected group, we find a surpris- 
ing need along many lines for more in- 
formation, than society now provides in 
any systematic form. 

Here we have an organization dealing 
with about fifteen thousand people at a 
total cost of approximately $250,000. 
The report detailing the costs of the 
Service states that this is a modest sum if 
it performs its purpose, and to this asser- 
tion one would gladly agree. 

In fairness to the authors of the various 
reports, one must record that they point 
out many of the handicaps under which 
they are operating. They mention the fact 
that they are dealing with the unemployed 
at a time of severe economic crisis and 
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that they have to use largely untrained 
workers and face the difficult task of 
training them. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of these 
reports is the specific and clear way in 
which they give the details of organiza- 
tion and technique that were evolved at 
the Adjustment Service. This merits high 
praise because, in the long run, the most 
important function of this experiment 
should be to encourage other communities 
to attempt more adequate programs of 
guidance. If these reports receive the dis- 
cussion that they deserve, the experiment 
may play a real part in bringing about a 
more adequate program of guidance in 
all fields. 

In similar societies the ordinary indi- 
vidual was able to make most of his ad- 
justments with the help that was provided 
incidentally by his group. Our society has 
clearly become so complex that we can no 
longer expect the individual to make this 
adjustment. If these reports on this ex- 
periment play some part in setting up 
these better instruments of guidance they 
will have performed a very great service 
to the country. 


Summary of Special Reports 

I. The Adjustment Service. This is a 
general account of the entire experiment from 
the inception of its organization through the 
selection and training of counselors, the type 
of person helped, the evaluation, costs, and 
summary. 

Il. Selection and Training of Counselors 
at the Adjustment Service. This gives in 
more detail the process of selecting and 
training the counselors, particularly stressing 
the advantages and disadvantages of using 
unemployed people. A very good description 
of the actual process of training and the type 
of person finally chosen. 

III. Registration and Counseling Proce- 
dure in the Adjustment Service. This larger 
manual gives in great detail the whole pro- 


cedure of registration and counseling. e 
forms and cards are explicit enough for any 
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community to follow the procedure withoy 
difficulty. 

IV. Use of Tests in the Adjustmen 
Service. This gives the details of the use of 
the tests of the Adjustment Service. Th, 
actual tests are reproduced and discussed 
This manual is reasonably careful to point ou: 
the limits of the tests. One would prefer ; 
little more emphasis on the desirability of ; 
wider range of tests. 

V. Development of Informational k. 
sources of the Adjustment Service. A clex 
statement of the available information re 
sources such as the assembling of occupational 


data, the library facilities of the Service, the 
presenting of educational and avocational op. | 


portunities, and the use of specialized coup. 
selors. Enough detail given to be of help to 
other communities. 

VI. Medical and Psychiatric Services iy 
the Adjustment Service. The purposes, op 
erations, and results of the medical and 
psychiatric services. 

VII. Community Agency Relationships o| 
the Adjustment Service. This is a discussion 
of the relations of the Adjustment Servic 
with other agencies in the community. From 
all indications these relations with simila 
social service and educational agencies have 
been close and satisfactory. Enough details 
of the methods of cooperation are given to 
be of great help in other communities. 

VIII. Costs of the Adjustment Servic: 
Detailed cost figures given average perhaps 
between $10 and $15 per person, depending 
upon what is included. It should be remem- 
bered that rent has been nominal and much 
of the equipment has come free, and that 
the wages oy to most of the staff, hired 
from the relief rolls, have been probably un- 
duly low for normal times. On the other 
hand, the report points out that perhaps 
better trained people would handle more 
cases in the same length of time. A con- 
servative policy would certainly recommend 
planning for a larger cost than these figures 
would indicate. 

IX. General Appraisals of the Adjusi- 
ment Service. This volume gives three dif- 
ferent appraisals of the Adjustment Service 
(1) from the standpoint of the manager 
of the educational department of one of ou: 
great manufacturing plants; (2) from the 
standpoint of the social service worker; (3) 
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F usable in future situations. 
| adjustment service is mecessary as a continu- 
} ing thing, it would have been of interest to 
| discuss the possibilities of requiring a fee to 
| be paid for the “Adjustment Service” by any 
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from the technical standpoint of a psy- 
chologist. 

Some very interesting things are said about 
the desirability of continuing the Adjustment 
Service. As a whole, the appraisals tend to 
be highly favorable. This is always pleasing 
to those who have carried on a difficult ex- 
periment, but more detailed criticism of 
things that were not done and should have 
been done would perhaps have been more 
For instance, if 


| organization discharging people. 


X. Ten Thousand Clients of the Adjust- 


© ment Service. This is a statistical study of ten 
thousand cases that went through the Adjust- 


actually registere 
| pleted the service. Over 70 


ment Service. 15,000 people 
; over 8,000 of these com- 
t cent were 


from trade, professional, and clerical occupa- 


| tions. Over 75 per cent wanted vocational 


guidance of some sort. Perhaps this shows 


|} that more constructive suggestions should 
have come from the experiment regarding the 


the Adjustment Service. 


methods of getting continuing vocational in- 
formation. In several places the authors 
strongly imply that the individual is largely 


) responsible for what happens to him. 


XI. A Study of One Hundred Clients of 
Gives a detailed 
study of 100 clients who went through the 
program of the Adjustment Service. 

XII. Clients’ Opinions of The Adjust- 
ment Service. [In Preparation. } 

oe 
JOB LIKES AND DISLIKES 
Job Satisfaction. By Robert Hoppock. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1935. A National 
Occupational Conference publication. Pp. 
xxi + 303. $3.50. 

Only rarely is a study of this caliber 
offered for the consideration of vocational 
counselors. If you are professionally in- 
terested in guidance problems you will be 
expected to be familiar with this book. 
Interest in it will not be confined to a 
narrow citcle. To confess that you have 
not read it will be a direct admission that 
you afe not keeping up with important 
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contributions in your chosen field of work. 

For the past four years Dr. Hoppock 
has been studying job satisfaction by 
means of carefully prepared questionaires 
and skilfully conducted interviews. He 
obtained excellent cooperation from 500 
teachers in various communities in the 
northeastern part of the United States 
and from 309 employed persons residing 
in the village of New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania. His initial plans were so well 
perfected that 88 per cent of the villagers 
who were approached supplied data for 
use in this study. The report of his in- 
vestigations convinces the reader that the 
main issues have been dealt with fully 
and fairly and that he has tested his data 
until he can stand firmly in back of the 
main conclusions reached. 

This book is written in the spiral man- 
ner. The first and second chapters dis- 
cuss the two important questions, “Are 
Workers Dissatisfied?”’ and “What Causes 
Dissatisfaction?” The summary and inter- 
pretation of results, based upon the New 
Hope data and the questionaire returns 
from school teachers, are presented. Thus 
the reader obtains a panorama view of the 
field before exploring the later chapters 
where details are presented that support 
the main thesis of the book. The statisti- 
cal treatment of the data is adequate. 
The mechanics of statistical analysis have 
been subordinated in the interest of style 
and clarity. Dr. Hoppock did not allow 
the tools of his trade to hamper him 
when he set about telling what he had 
discovered about job satisfaction. 

The introductory chapters are master- 
pieces of exposition. Dr. Hoppock nul- 
lifies any possible criticism by suggesting 
that perhaps people are too easily satisfied 
and also by recognizing the possibility 
that the widespread unemployment which 
existed at the time of the gathering of 
the original data may have made workers 
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thankful for any job. He points out that 
New Hope, Pennsylvania might be 
viewed as a favored community since only 
six per cent of its adult population was 
unemployed at the time the study was 
made in July and August, 1933. 

Dr. Hoppock throws down the gaunt- 
let and issues a challenge to those who 
take the position that the majority of 
workers feel dissatisfied with their jobs. 
His own study and the work of thirty- 
two other investigators in this field lead 
to the conclusion that less than one-third 
of the workers are dissatisfied with their 
work. To date, those who hold different 
views on that subject have failed to sub- 
stantiate their claims. 

After 500 teachers had filled out exten- 
sive questionaires designed to reveal the 
degree of their satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with their work, the results obtained 
from the 100 with the highest “index of 
satisfaction” were compared with those 
obtained from the 100 who were believed 
to be least satisfied. Among other things, 
Dr. Hoppock concluded that the satisfied 
were more religious than the dissatisfied. 
They showed fewer indications of emo- 
tional maladjustment, enjoyed better hu- 
man relationships with associates and 
superiors, and felt more successful. The 
fact that the satisfied teachers were seven 
and a half years older than those who 
were dissatisfied, raises some interesting 
questions for future research. When two 
groups (each containing 40 persons) 
were paired for age and sex, certain of 
the significant relationships tended to dis- 
appear. The groups would have been 


still more comparable if it had been pos- 
sible to equate them for length of service 
in the teaching profession. Dr. Hoppock 
considered this possibility, but was forced 
to reject it because of the limitations of 
his data. 

This question of length of service as 


related to degree of job satisfaction is of 
paramount importance. In any organiz,. 
tion the heaviest labor turnover, or with. 
drawal from the service, occurs during 
the first year. With increase in length of 
service fewer and fewer persons resign 
It is conceivable that because of greater 
length of service, Dr. Hoppock’s group 
of 37-year-old teachers represents ; 
greater concentration of satisfied individ. 
uals than is represented by his group of 
29.5-year-old teachers. Since there was ap 
age differential of seven and a half years 
between the group of 100 satisfied and 
100 dissatisfied teachers, and since , 
somewhat similar differential probably 
existed in length of service, the “signif. 
cant differences” that are reported should 
be viewed as highly tentative. Keeping 
this in mind one may study with profit 
the tables presented in Chapter VIII. In 
the absence of conclusive data the reader 
must form his own opinion as to the rela- 
tive importance to be attached to such 
variables as satisfaction, age, sex, and 
length of service. 

More than ninety per cent of the 1,100 
persons who inhabit New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, are native born. Residents and 
workers in that community cooperated in 
the study of job satisfaction. Five well- 
known persons in the village served as 
sponsors of the project, affixing their 
signatures to a statement of the purposes 
of the census. In this way the study of 
job satisfaction became a community en- 
terprise that was supported by persons 
who were known and respected by the 
residents. One blank was left at each 
home in the village. A retired man who 
had sold industrial insurance from door 
to door for 30 years, collected all of the 
questionaires. Two-thirds of the em- 
ployed persons in New Hope who co- 
operated in this study stated that they 
found their jobs more satisfying than 
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their recreational activities. New Hope, 
as described by Dr. Hoppock, sounds par- 
ticularly attractive as a place of residence. 
After reading this book, one can safely 
predict that its population is destined to 
increase in the near future, since others 
will want to enjoy its privileges. 

The author conducted interviews with 
40 employed adults who were engaged 
in 28 different occupations. Their yearly 
earnings range from $780 to $10,000, 
and their ages from 20 to 74 years. The 
chapter containing reports of twenty of 
these interviews constitutes one of the 
most interesting portions in this book. It 
is evident that the interviewer not only 
was able to establish excellent contact 
with the employed individuals so as to 
draw from them the essential details con- 
cerning their work, but also he must have 
been familiar with many of the attending 
circumstances of their lives. 

Forty unemployed adults residing in 
New York City also were interviewed, 
and twenty of these interviews are re- 
ported. The author, whose vivid reports 
of the interviews with employed workers 
add materially to the charm and value of 
this book, was not himself responsible for 
the interviews with the unemployed. Ap- 
parently it was not possible to draw upon 
a wealth of detailed knowledge regarding 
the social milieu of the unemployed such 
as was available concerning the employed. 
As a result, the records of interviews with 
the unemployed suffer in comparison with 
the other accounts, even though they are 
excellent examples of case-history report- 
ing. 

The importance of Dr. Hoppock’s 
study of job satisfaction and the need for 
such a report is illustrated by the fact 
that, after consulting 200 references 
which seemed to have some bearing on 
the causes of job satisfaction, he found 
that only ten per cent contained data even 
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remotely comparable to his own results. 
Chapters containing abstracts of impor- 
tant studies are interspersed between re- 
ports dealing with the New Hope resi- 
dents and the teachers. These studies are 
competently abstracted and are presented 
in an interesting and straightforward 
manner. 

Dr. Hoppock demonstrates that he is 
entirely familiar with current vocational 
guidance practice. He deliberately raises 
certain questions regarding the effective- 
ness of all vocational guidance procedures 
when he suggests that occupational ad- 
justments may be effected by trial and 
error. He discusses with directness and 
simplicity three possible approaches to 
occupational adjustment; namely, (1) at- 
tempts to give some measure of guidance 
to all, (2) procedures that concentrate on 
the few young people who are definitely 
evidencing behavior and adjustment prob- 
lems, and (3) plans that would delay 
guidance until adult life has revealed 
whether serious maladjustment exists. 
This last procedure, however, he recog- 
nizes as somewhat futile, since many 
adults will be too inflexible or impover- 
ished to derive profit from exposure to 
guidance techniques. His familiarity with 
vocational guidance procedures has not in- 
clined Dr. Hoppock toward a dogmatic 
form of expression. His discussions of 
the implications of his studies are sane 
and stimulating. 

The short concise abstracts presented in 
English, French, and German which pre- 
cede each chapter in this book are excel- 
lent introductions to the content of the 
separate chapters. The book is adequately 
indexed, and contains 105 references to 
other studies in this field. In addition, it 
is well printed. Nine full page photo- 
graphs add to its attractiveness. 

This book does three things exception- 
ally well. It provides an excellent exam- 
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ple of the advantages and limitations of 
the questionaire method of gathering 
data for statistical studies. It offers con- 
vincing evidence of the superior value of 
the personal interview as a means of ob- 
taining data bearing on questions of 
social importance when it is conducted 
by a mature, experienced, and interested 
investigator. It presents in one volume 
excellent abstracts of available studies in 
the field of job satisfaction. One closes 
the book with the distinct impression that 
it contains the important and relevant 


material that bears upon this subject. 


RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


The Procter & Gamble Company 
Cincinnati 
oe 
BRIEFER MENTION 


Schoolbouse in the Foothills. By Ella En- 
slow in collaboration with Alvin F. Harlow. 
Illustrated by Thomas Benton. New York, 
Simon and Shuster, 1935. Pp. 239. $2.00. 

Here is the story of a valiant school 
mistress in the Tennessee mountains, who 
was teacher, nurse, social worker, athletic 
director, and community adviser “all 
rolled into one.” When she consented to 
teach the Shady Cove School, she knew 
that five teachers had tried the job the 
previous winter and refused to stick it out, 
some staying only a few days. In the face 
of tales of teachers who had been whipped 
in the schoolhouse before all the pupils, 
and reports of other persecutions, Miss 
Enslow took the school and remained at 
her post for five years. During this time 
she saw the community through the worst 
of the depression years, and they were 
nearly starvation years in this coal-mining 
section. 

Among the extracurricular services she 
performed were presiding at funerals, as- 
sisting at surgical operations, and distri- 


buting relief money. Her work was done 
in spite of opposition and bullying on the 
part of a troublesome few, who eventually 
crumpled up before this woman's pluck 

The book is a remarkable record of 
human courage and determination. It js 
also an interesting study of one backward 
community and an illustration of hoy 
local poverty can so cripple a schoo! sys- 
tem as to make a mockery of America’s 
boasted equal educational opportunities 
for all. Only through extreme self-sacri- 
fice on the part of the teacher was the 
Shady Cove School made to function in : 
measure as a modern institution of learn- 
ing. 

“Schoolhouse in the Foothills’ is not 
only an illuminating book, but also a 
vividly written, entertaining book. 

G. F. 


Getting Along with People. By Milton 
Wright. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1935. Pp. 310. $2.50. 

In the preface to this book, the author 
says: 

There probably never has been a time in 
the history of our country when it was more 
important for a man to know how to get 
along with other people . . . A thousand 
men have written about such things. Many 
of the books which have appeared, however, 
have been largely inspirational, splendidly 
suited to firing the reader with enthusiasm, 
but leaving him a bit hazy as to just what to 
do about it. Other books have been scholarly 
treatises which seem a little difficult to under- 
stand thoroughly. 

The present work is an attempt to steer 
a middle course. Quotations from pro- 
fessional literature are included, but the 
treatment is distinctly popular. The book 
has a place. Some persons will be 
definitely helped by it. Psychologists 
will be irritated. 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


They Write For Us 


WALTER M. WALLACK (“Guidance in 
Penal Institutions”) has been Director of 
Education in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction for the past three years. 
He was formerly Director of Industrial 
Schools in the Republic of Haiti, and later 
served as a city school superintendent in Kan- 


| sas. Mr. Wallack began his educational ca- 


reer as a teacher in the apprentice schools of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, with which he had 
served an apprenticeship in the machinist’s 
trade. During the past two years he has been 
a member of the Columbia University fac- 
ulty, and he is also Secretary of Governor 


| Lehman's Commission for the Study of the 


Educational Problems of Penal Institutions 
for Youth. He has published articles on edu- 
cational topics 1m various periodicals, and 
collaborated with N. L. Engelhardt in pre- 
paring the Wallack-Engelhardt Budget Work 
Book for City School Systems. 


HOWARD L. BRIGGS (co-author of ‘“Gui- 
dance in Penal Institutions”) is Director of 
Vocational Education tor Governor Lehman's 
Commission for the Study of the Educational 
Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth. He 
was — Supervisor of Trade Train- 
ing for the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
Norris, and organized the trade training 
program of the TVA. Before that, for 
eleven years, he was Director of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education in the Cleve- 
land public schools, and while in this posi- 
tion conceived the Cleveland Plan for 
op Training which was developed 
under an advisory group comprising represen- 
tatives of trade unions, open shop associa- 
tions, and employers. Mr. Briggs served 
two terms as President of the Department of 
Vocational Education, of the National Edu- 
cation Association. His publications include 
humerous articles on vocational topics and a 
textbook on Practical Bricklaying. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER (“Plain Talk to 
College Students”) is Director of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, on leave of 
absence from the principalship of the East 
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Side Continuation School, New York City. 
In addition to his many years of service in 
the New York City school system, he has 
held lectureships at Harvard University and 
New York University. He was Executive 
Secretary of the Friedsam (New York State) 
Commission on School Finance and Admin- 
istration, Director of the Vocational Survey 
Commission of the New York City Board of 
Education, and is now serving on the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission for the Study of the Edu- 
cational Problems ot Penal Institutions for 
Youth. He has written extensively on edu- 
cational topics, is author of Day Schools for 
Young Workers, and with Morris S. Viteles 
is working on a new book which will deal 
with occupational adjustment in foreign 
countries. 


EDWARD S. JONES (‘Planning College 
Schedules”) is Director of the Personnel Ot- 
fice of the University of Buffalo as well as 
a professor in the Department of Psychology. 
The Personnel Office, which Dr. Jones con- 
siders his major job, is concerned with ad- 
missions problems, a “how to study” course, 
general orientation and advisement of fresh- 
men, vocational and scholastic counseling of 
students, adjustment of study schedules, and 
both part-time and permanent placement in 
work opportunities (and that, we are pretty 
sure, isn't all). Dr. Jones has directed two 
mayor studies under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The first was a sur- 
vey of Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges, a report of which was 
published in 1933. He is chairman of the 
controlling committee of a five-year study of 
Articulation Between High School and Col- 
lege. include monographs, 
reports, and articles in the fields of psychol- 
ogy and education. 


FRED W. SLANTZ (“A College Placement 
Program”) is Professor of Graphics and Di- 
rector of the James Lee Pardee Placement 
Bureau at Lafayette College. He has served 
as instructor in the Asheville Preparatory 
School; Field Engineer, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on railroad valuation; Captain 
in the United States Army, aviation section; 
Senior Instructor in charge of the School for 
Radio Mechanics on Aeroplanes, at A. and 
M. College, Texas; Engineer on Construc- 
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tion, Lehigh Valley Railroad; Research En- 
gineer for the William Wharton mc sd 
tion, etc. He has also been a guidance 
counselor at the Boys Engineering Confer- 
ence held summers at Lafayette College, and 
is active in various engineering and educa- 
tional societies, such as the Society for the 
Promotion for Engineering Education. 


WILLIAM K. SIGLINGER (“A College Place- 
ment Program”) is Assistant Director of the 
James Lee Pardee Placement Bureau at La- 
fayette College. He graduated from Lafayette 
in 1929, and has remained there on the place- 
ment bureau staff. The article in which he 
collaborates with Professor Slantz would 
seem to give some general indication of the 
nature of his duties, which (from informa- 
tion received) he finds of a compelling inter- 
est that translates itself into job enthusi- 
asm. He confesses to a special bias in favor 
of vocational information as an important 
phase of vocational guidance. 


IRVING 0. scoTT (“Banking As a Voca- 
tion”) has taken degrees at Dartmouth and 
the University of Maine, and has studied in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
He has had six years’ experience teaching 
mathematics in secondary day schools, and 
five years in evening schools. Mr. Scott has 
been associated since 1917 with the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance of the Boston 
public schools, where his duties include in- 
terviewing, placement, and follow-up work. 
He is a member of the Governing Board 
of the Sharon Fish and Game Association 
of Massachusetts. 


MARGUERITE G. HEALY (“The Profession 
of Teaching”) is Instructor in English in 
the New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut. She was formerly instructor in 
English and Occupations in the Troup Jun- 
ior High School in the same city. Miss 
Healy has specialized in the field of pupil 
personnel work, and is greatly interested in 
applying the life-career motive to the teach- 
ing of English. She is a member of the Con- 
necticut Vocational Guidance Association, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, and 
the New England Association of Teachers of 
English. 
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MARIE MCNAMARA (‘The Profession oj 
Teaching”) has been Director of Guidance 
at the Troup Junior High School, New H:. 
ven, Connecticut, but is now serving as dea 
of the Commercial High School in the sam 
city. She is Associate Editor of Occu pation; 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine, and 
chairman of the NVGA Committee op, 
Branch Associations. She has written many 
articles for educational journals and is a lec. 
turer and consultant on guidance and junior 
high school procedures. 


CHARLOTTE KERN (“Guidance in the 
Study Hall”), after receiving a degree of 
Bachelor of Music from the University of 
Washington, taught music in Utah, Oregon, 
and Washington schools. She has been on 
the faculty of the Bremerton (Washington) 
High School since 1930. During a part of 
this period she taught English and mathe. 
matics, and for the last two years has been 
in charge of the study hall. She tells in 
this article of her efforts to utilize the study 
hall as means of guidance. 


HAROLD F. CLARK (‘A Survey of the Ad- 
justment Service”), like some other con- 
tributors this month, really needs no intro- 
duction to Occupations readers. He is Pro- 
fessor of Educational Economics at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, and has made special 
studies of economic planning in relation to 
education in about halt the countries of the 
world. He recently returned from a six 
months’ journey in the Orient. Dr. Clark 
has written numerous bulletins and books, 
and is especially well known for his Eco- 
nomic Theory and Correct Occupational D- 
tribution (1931)—containing a thesis which 
he has developed further in many articles and 
addresses. Dr. Clark is a member of the 
Executive Committee of NOC. 


BURTON ELSWORTH DAVvis (“Will the Ex- 
perts Ever Agree?’’) has taught in the public 
schools of Montana and California, and is 
now principal of the East San Pedro Elemen- 
tary School in Los Angeles. He has also had 
experience as Secretary of the Hardin (Mon- 
tana) Chamber of Commerce and as a real 
estate and insurance salesman. Dr. Davis 
has written articles for a number of educa- 
tional magazines. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Help Youth Face the Problems 
of the New Day 


Articles in the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House are directed 
towards the pupil’s school and community adjustments. Edited by a 
representative list of secondary school people, the journal is published 
monthly from September to May inclusive. 


Editorial office, School of Education, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, New York. Business office, R.K.O. Building, Radio 
City, New York, New York. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year, two years for $5.00 if cash 
accompanies order. Single copies, 40 cents. Subscriptions for 
less than a year will be charged at the single copy rate. For 
subscriptions in groups of two or more, write for special rates 


Address all communications to 


CLEARING HOUSE 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
New York 


THE OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 
The only complete guide to current literature describing occupational oppor- 
tunities, requirements, and training. 
Covers all books, all U. S$. Government publications, and more than a hundred 
periodicals, 
Annotated and classified. Annual subscription, $5.00. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Occupational Index for ome year starting With them 


0 I enclose check or money order for $5. 
Cj I will pay upon receipt of bill. 


Name. 


Position. 


Street address. 
City and State. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A HISTORY OF New 
McGraw-Hill Books 
MO SAICS McKown’s 
CHARACTER 
The Only Book in English and the First EDUCATION 


Comprehensive History of an Important 


Phase of Art. $3 00 


“There is nothing of such a comprehen- 
sive nature on the market and it will be of McK own’s 


New York Usiversity, HOME ROOM 
GUIDANCE 


It fills a gap im the catalog of every 
library and on every shelf on books of art 
and brings together with due sense of pro- $3.00 
portion the heretofore inaccessible scattered 


shreds and patches of the history and tech- , 
nique of osaics over a period of 5000 Pendry and Hartshorne’s 


years. ORGANIZATIONS 


autogra copies, on Import utc 
Charcoal paper. full Vellum Binding, Gold FOR YOUTH 
Embossed, $20.00. 
Reader's Edition, Gold Stamped, 496 pages, $2.75 
80 plates, 300 illustrations, Notes, Complete 
Bibliography, $7.50. Write for further information 


Write for Circular and Table of Contents M cGRAW-HILL 
PORTER SARGENT BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 330 West 42nd Street New York, N. ¥. 


Announcing 


Work Guide 


For the Study of Occupations 
By HAROLD P. THOMAS and CLARENCE E. PARTCH 


Under the Editorship of Francis T. SPAULDING 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 


This book is divided into the World of Work, Kinds of Occupations, and 
Preparing for an Occupation. In the last exercise the pupil is given definite and 
specific suggestions as to how to improve his own personality and to increase 
his chances of securing gainful employment that shall interest him. The book 
is designed for use with any text in vocations and may even be used without 
any textbook. It is flexible, providing for a short, minimum, or comprehensive 
course. It permits pupils to work with the minimum of teaching supervision, 
a feature much appreciated by teachers of classes with limited time. 

Mr. Thomas is head of the Department of Education at Lehigh University, 
and Mr. Partch is Dean of the School of Education, Rutgers College. 


60 cents, postpaid 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa- 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en- 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob- 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magatine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all occupations. 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
oficer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ee 


OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


Freep C. Smita, Eprror 

OCCUPATIONS, trae Vocationat Guipance MAGAZINE 
25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNiversity 

Cameripce, Massacuusetts 


C] Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidence Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


0 Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, Frep C. SmirH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Supervisor, Baltimore Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Second Vice-President 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 
Associate Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
Treasurer 
WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, Washington, D. C. 
Trustees 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
National Federation of Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs 
New York City 


SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance 
Boston Public Schools 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
Richmond, Virginia 
HARRY D. KITSON 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


C. E. PARTCH 
Dean, School of Education 
Rutgers University 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President, GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

New York State Employment Service 
11 N. Pearl St., Albany 
Central Kansas 
HARLEY E. STAM 
S. MCCULLOH 
Windom 
Central New York 
President. Harry HEPNER 
Secretary. VIRGINIA KELLEY 
Office of Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University 
Chicago 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. Simon Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 


216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. ROSA M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Korz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. Epson C. BAILey 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. ADLER 
Hartford Public High School 
Dallas 
President. F. L. CHAMBERS 
Secretary-Treasurer. LUCILLE ADKISSON 
4236 Potomac Street 
Detroit 
Harry J. BAKER 
Neva B. Hoyt 


President. 
Secretary. 


East Commerce High School 


Iowa 
President. C. E. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. BELLE SMITH 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Burlington 


Kansas City, Kansas 


President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. W.F. SHaw 
Central Junior High School 
Maryland 
President. NORMAN A. LUFBURROW 


Secretary. Mrs. Ersa H. WILLHipe 

Gwynns Falls Park Jr. High School, Baltimore 
Milwaukee 

President. C. H. BUNCH 

Secretary. RuTH HuRLBUT 


Girls’ Junior Technical High Schoo! 


Minneapolis 
President. LEONARD A. FLEENOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNIE MCCRADE 
Roosevelt High School 
Nebraska 
President. CHARLES FORDYCE 
Secretary. C. C. MINTEER 
Nebraska University, Lincoln 
New England 
President. H. 
Secretary. JosePpH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 
New Jersey 
President. Mrs. FINDLEY 
Secretary. PATE 
130 W. Main St., Millville 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PriTcHarp CooLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 
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Burlington 


altimore 


New York City 
Presidemt. LYNN A. EMERSON 
Secretary. TUXILL 
"342 East 58th Street 
North Carolina 
President. R. S. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. P. RICHMAN 
202 Irwin Apts., Durham 
Northeastern Ohio 
President. L. Moore 
Secretary. Maticpa C. BusCHMAN 
Glenville High School, Cleveland 
Northern California 
President. Vinctt DICKSON 
Secretary Grace Davis 
Modesto High School, Modesto 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. MARGARET MACDONALD 
Secretary. Mrs. RUTH VAN TINE 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 
CAROLINE E. HAVERLY 
EDMUND QUINN 


President. 
Secretary. 


Roger Williams Junior High School, 
Providence 
Rochester, New York 
| President. MARINETTE THURSTON 

Secretary. JOYCE E. SHARER 

Charlotte High School 

St. Louis 

President. M. NAMON WHITEHEAD 
Secretary. ALICE E. May 


Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th Street 
Seattle, Washington 
President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 
John Marshall Junior High School 


Southern California 
W. E. Smitn 
HARRIET RIETVELD 
Y. W. C. A., Los Angeles 


President. 
Secretary. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Secretary. Mrs. HELEN KITZINGER 

400 W. 119th Street, New York City 
Virginia 
President. W.C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. W. WALKER 
358 Wood Ave., S. W., Roanoke 


Washineton, D. C. 
President. CHuEsterR W. HOLMES 
Secretary. Mary S. Burruss 
Gordon Junior High School 


Western Massachusetts 

President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 


Western Pennsylvania 


President. W. P. ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. EpitH M. GUNN 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh 

Wisconsin 
President. F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. MARGARET MCMAHON 


Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay 


Wyoming 

President. J. R. MACNBAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


CHAIRMEN 


Committees 


Branch Associations: Marie A. MCNAmara, 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn. 


Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON, Teach- 
= College, Columbia University, New York 
ity 
Community Aspects of Guidance: FRANCES CuM- 
MINGS, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Cooperation with NOC: AxtHuR J. Jones, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guidance of Special Groups: Micprep E. LINCOLN, 
59 Prince Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Joint Committee on Guidance, NVGA and NASSP: 


¥. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Legislative: He.en E. Samuet, Gordon Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C. 


Nominating: ARCHIBALD TaYLor, 15 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Organization and Policy: FRANK C. ROSECRANCE, 
School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 


Program: Leona C. BUCHWALD, Board of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 


Publicity: Harotp P. THomas, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Radio in Education: Harry D. Krrson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City 
Sections 


College Teachers of Guidance: Warter B. Jonss, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Occupational Research: MurTLann, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM Hartcuer, Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Scholarship: Evrru M. Everett, Director of 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Guidance: L. Penn 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
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NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


T—PAUL ACHILLES 
Managing Director, Psychological Corp., New York City 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence 
GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
JEROME H. BENTLEY 
Activities Secretary, New York City Y.M.C.A. 
HAROLD B. BERGEN 
Director of Industrial Relations, Procter and Gamble Co 
T—WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Director, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College 
WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
JOHN M. BREW 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN 
Director, Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
E—ANNA L. BURDICK 
Federal Agent for Industrial Education, U. S. Office of 
Education 
HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univ 
E—HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
L. D. COFFMAN 
President, of Minnesota 
Cc. §. COLER 
Manager, Educational Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
ro Federation of Business and Professional Women's 


lubs 
PRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Indus. Education Service, U. $. Office of Education 
E—HARV EY N. DAVIS 
President, Stevens Institute of Technology 
L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 
HENRY S. DENNISON 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
E—J. WALTER DIETZ 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
Western Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personne! Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
Director of Training, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
CHARLES P. HOWARD 
President, International Typographical Union 
WALTER A. JESSUP 
President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


STAFF 


Teaching 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER................. Director 
Rosert Hoppock...... Assistant to the Director 


Ch T—DONALD G. PATERSON 


Ch E—R. I. REES 


ARTHUR Jj. JONES 
President, National Vocational Guidance A 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Conference 
N. KEFAUV 
School of Education, Stanford Univer 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLE 
Director, National Conference 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
President, Carnegie Corporation of New 
HARRY D. KITSO 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, © 

versity 
E. B. LAWTON 
Asst. Gen. Mgr., R. H. Macy & Co., New 
EDWIN A. LEE 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Chairman, National Mediation Board 
ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
President, American Personnel Asso 
SPENCER MILLER, 
Secretary, Workers Baucation Bureau of Amd 
DEWITT MORGA 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian 
F. G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard Gq 
School of Education 
T—JOHNSON O'CONNOR 
Director of Research Staff in Psychology, Ste 

of Technology 
E—WESLEY A. O'LEARY 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in Cha 
tional Education, New Jersey 
T—L. J. O'ROURKE 
Director of Personnel Research, Civil Service 


Professor of Psychology, University of Mino 
FRANCES PERKINS 

Secretary of Labor 
C. R. REED 

Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


Asst. Vice-Pres., American Telephone and Te 
D. B. ROBERTSON 
Pres., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
E—JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean Emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
GEORGE J. RYAN 
President, Board of Education, New York City 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 
President, Northwestern University 
C. B. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Extension Service, U. 8. D 

of Agriculture 
ROBERT H. SPAHR 
Director, Instruction and Curriculum Developm 
General Motors Institute of Technology 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education 
WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta 
T—MARION R. TRABUE 
Professor of Education, University of North CG 
T—MORRIS 8S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, University of 
Pennsylvania 
T—J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineezing, 

University 

JOSEPH H. WILLITS 
Dean, Wharton School of Finance and Commer 
University of Pennsylvania 
E—L. A. WILSON 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational and Ex 
Education, State of New 
T—BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational Rese 
Columbia University 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Professor of Economics, Connecticut College 


Frep C. SMITH......... Editor of “Occup 
RAYMOND G. FULLER... . Assistant to the | 


Ch E—Chairman Executive Committee 
~Member Executive Committee 


Ch T—Chairman Technical Committee 
T—Member Technical Committee 
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